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Work Goes Steadily On! 


The steady march of progress in preparing Chicago's 
f 


World's Fair of 1933 is in keeping with the theme of the Ex 


r oD 


sition. Everything is moving steadily toward the goal under 
direction of experts and according to carefully worked out | 
41 


rogram and so well advanced is the 
uestion of the Fair's ability to 


So well devised is 


Just as each week sees piles driven or steel raised on some n 
construction project, so does each week see marked advanc 
ment in completion of interiors and the arrangement of setting 
This progress is noted particularly in the Hall of Science wher 
some of the Basic Science exhibits have been already installed 


These various phases of activity not only prove conclusive! 
that the Exposition will open on time. but offer to the pub! 
f } 
during the Summer of 1932 an interesting pre-view of what 
ed oD 


may expect next year. 
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. IS only by degrees that men are beginning to 
regard the present world crisis in its true perspec- 
tive. At first many saw in it the recurrence of the 
ordinary periodical trade cycle and “proved” con- 
clusively that the trough of the wave had been 
reached. Now, conviction is being slowly forced 
upon men that this crisis is something quite unique 
in the history of the world, and that we are facing 
' an issue upon which rests the future of mankind. 








It has spared none. There are today in Europe 
| and America more men out of work than fought 
| in all the armies of the Great War. The financier 

in the market place, the farmer on the prairie, the 

' worker in the industrial city, and the Asiatic peasant 

' in his padi field, have felt the blizzard which is 

| raging about them. They stand fearful of what the 
morrow may bring forth. 

' It is as if a sort of creeping paralysis were com- 

| ing over the world. The great economic machine 

» which we call civilization is slowing down. Many 
men feel that all that civilization stands for is in 
danger—with the prospect of ruination for all and 
death and starvation for many. 

| What is the cause of it all? Economists tell us 

' that the economic machine has been asked to func- 

: tion under impossible conditions and has naturally 

| broken down in the process. They cite in particular 
the trio of evils of war debts and reparations, the 
| dislocation of the monetary system, and the stifling 
| effects of tariff barriers. Others tell us that arma- 
| ments must be held responsible. 

Few thinking men wl quarrel with these asser- 
tions. But at rock bottom, the causes of the world 
crisis are not material causes. No physical catastrophe 
has swept over the earth; no disease has blighted 
the crops; no earthquake has destroyed the powers 
of nature. Men are starving in the midst of plenty. 
It is idle to talk of overproduction of wheat whilst 

. half the world lacks sufficient bread, or of an over- 

_ supply of manufactured articles when the wants of 

man are unlimited. In the finality, the causes of the 

crisis are not material; they are moral. 





We Face a New Era 


Old ways - of - doing have failed. 
The first step towards solving 
problems of today is a vitalized 


understanding of human values. 


We are suffering today from the limitations of 
human nature. The remedy lies within man himself. 

The world is suffering from nationalism run riot. 
Twentieth century civilization is organized on an 
international basis, but today almost every country 
is aiming at becoming self-sufficient. The experi- 
ment may succeed, but the result cannot be the 
civilization of the twentieth century as we under 
stand it today. 


Bor what has all this to do with Rotary? Every 
thing. Rotary stands for the very opposite of all 
those things which have caused this crisis. Bigoted 
nationalism can find no place in this, one of the 
most international organizations in the world to- 
day. Rotary will have nothing to do with war leg- 
acies of hate, greed of gold, or racial suspicions. 

In the economic sphere Rotary insists upon the 
truism that only in the prosperity of the whole can 
the part exist. The world must come to the accept- 
ance of the principles and the economic truths upon 
which Rotary insists. It may take the nations some 
time to do it. Even greater distress and misery may 
be forced upon us before they do, but there can be 
little doubt that if civilization, as we understand it 
today, is to continue to exist and to go forward to 
greater heights for the good of mankind, it will be 
because men have learnt, or have been forced, to 
put aside their prejudices, their hates, and their fears. 

Today we are probably on the threshold of an 
international era, and birth pains are always trying. 
The history of civilization is the story of men real- 
izing the necessity for enlarging the unit of economic 
and social livelihood. Great Britain did not find 
itself a unit overnight, and much blood had to flow 
before the United States could call itself a nation. 
Civilization is again on the move. Its goal is inter- 
national understanding and goodwill—or chaos. 
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He Made Good Boots 


By John Galsworthy 


KNEW him from the days of my extreme youth, 
because he made my father’s boots; inhabiting with 
his elder brother two little shops let into one, in a 
small by-street —— now no more, but then most 
fashionably placed in the West End. 

That tenement had a certain quiet distinction; 
there was no sign upon its face that he made for any 
of the royal family — merely his own German name 
of Gessler Brothers; and in the window a few pairs 
of boots. I remember that it always troubled me to 
account for those unvarying boots in the window, for 
he made only what was ordered, reaching nothing 
down, and it seemed so inconceivable that what he 
made could ever have failed to fit. Had he bought 
them to put there? That, too, seemed inconceivable. 
He would never have tolerated in his house leather 
on which he had not worked himself. Besides, they 
were too beautiful — the pair of pumps, so inexpres- 
sibly slim, the patent leathers with cloth tops, mak- 
ing water come into one’s mouth, the tall brown 
riding boots with marvelous sooty glow, as if, though 
new, they had been worn a hundred years. Those 
pairs could only have been made by one who saw 
before him the Soul of Boot —so truly were they 
prototypes incarnating the very spirit of all foot-gear. 
These thoughts, of course, came to me later, though 
even when I was promoted to him, at the age of per- 
haps fourteen, some inkling haunted me of the 
dignity of himself and brother. For to make boots — 
such boots as he made — seemed to me then, and still 
seems to me, mysterious and wonderful. 

I remember well my shy remark, one day, while 
stretching out to him my youthful foot: 

“Isn’t it awfully hard to do, Mr. Gessler?” 

And his answer, given with a sudden smile from 
out of the sardonic redness of his beard: “Id is an 
Ardt!” 

Himself, he was a little as if made from leather, 
with his yellow crinkly face, and crinkly reddish hair 
and whiskers, and neat folds slanting down his cheeks 
to the corners of his mouth, and his guttural and one- 
toned voice; for leather is a sardonic substance, and 
stiff and slow of purpose. And that was the character 


The old gives way to new ley 
one good custom corrupt al]_ 
and yet each change exacts jt 
too-soon forgotten toll of men, 


of his face, save for his eyes, which were grey-blye 
had in them the simple gravity of one secretly Dos. 
sessed by the Ideal. His elder brother was so very 
like him — though watery, paler in every way, with 
a great industry — that sometimes in early days I was 
not quite sure of him until the interview was over. 
Then I knew that it was he, if the words, “I will ask 
my brudder,” had not been spoken; and that, if they 
had, it was his elder brother. . 


Win one grew old and wild and ran up bills, 
one somehow never ran them up with Gessler 
Brothers. It would not have seemed becoming to go 
in there and stretch out one’s foot to that blue iron- 
spectacled glance, owing him for more than — sa 
—two pairs, just the comfortable reassurance that 
one was still his client. 

For it was not possible to go to him very often— 
his boots lasted terribly, having something beyond 
the temporary — some, as it were, essence of boot 
stitched into them. 

One went in, not as into most shops, in the mood 
of: “Please serve me, and let me go!” but restfully, 
as one enters a church; and, sitting on the single 
wooden chair, waited —for there was never any- 
body there. Soon, over the top edge of that sort of 
well— rather dark, and smelling soothingly of 
leather — which formed the shop, there would be 
seen his face, or that of his elder brother, peering 
down. A guttural sound, and the tip-tap of bas! 
slippers beating the narrow wooden stairs, and he 
would stand before one without coat, a little bent, in 
leather apron, with sleeves turned back, blinking— 
as if awakened from some dream of boots, or like an 
owl surprised in daylight and annoyed at this inter- 
ruption. 

And I would say: “How do you do, Mr. Gessler’ 
Could you make me a pair of Russia leather boots”” 

Without a word he would leave me, retiring 
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“I remember well my shy remark, one day, while stretching out to him my youthful foot: ‘Isn't it awfull) 
hard to do, Mr. Gessler?’ And his answer, given with a sudden smile ...‘Id is an Ardt!’” 


whence he came, or into the other portion of the 
shop, and I would continue to rest in the wooden 
chair, inhaling the incense of his trade. Soon he 
would come back, holding in his thin, veined hand 
a piece of gold-brown leather. With eyes fixed on 
it, he would remark: “What a beaudiful biece!” 
When I, too, had admired it, he would speak again. 
“When do you wand dem?” And I would answer: 
“Oh! As soon as you conveniently can.” And he 
would say: “To-morrow fordnighd?” Or if he were 
his elder brother: “I will ask my brudder!” 

Then I would murmur: “Thank you! Good-morn- 
ing, Mr. Gessler.” “Goot-morning!” he would reply, 


still looking at the leather in his hand. And as I 


moved to the door, I would hear the tip-tap of his 
bast slippers restoring him, up the stairs, to his dream 
of boots. But if it were some new kind of foot-gear 
that he had not yet made me, then indeed he would 
observe ceremony — divesting me of my boot and 
holding it long in his hand, looking at it with eyes 
at once critical and loving, as if recalling the glow 
with which he had created it, and rebuking the way 
in which one had disorganized this masterpiece. 
Then, placing my foot on a piece of paper, he would 
two or three times tickle the outer edges with a 
pencil and pass his nervous fingers over my toes, feel 
ing himself into the heart of my requirements. 

I cannot forget that day on which I had occasion 
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to say to him: “Mr. Gessler, that last pair of town 
walking-boots creaked, you know.” 

He looked at me for a time without replying, as if 
expecting me to withdraw or qualify the statement. 


“He would never 
have tolerated in 
his house leather 
on which he had 
not worked 
himself.” 
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“Id shouldn’d ’ave greaked.” 

“Tt did, I’m afraid.” 

“You goddem wed before dey found demsely.:: 

“I don’t think so.” 

At that he lowered his eyes, as if hunting | 
memory of those boots, and I felt sorry | b 
mentioned this grave thing. | 


A feeling of compassion for my creaking bog: 
surged up in me, so well could I imagine the sorroy 
ful long curiosity of regard which he would bend o, 
them. 

“Zome boods,” he said slowly, “are bad from bird; 
If I can do noding wid dem, I dake dem off your bij! 


Oxcz (once only) I went absent-mindedly jn; 
his shop in a pair of boots bought in an emergenc 
at some large firm’s. He took my order withoy 
showing me any leather, and I could feel his eye; 
penetrating the inferior integument of my foot. Ai 
last he said: 

“Dose are nod my boods.” 

The tone was not one of anger, nor of sorrow, noi 
even of contempt, but there was in it something quie: 
that froze the blood. He put his hand down and 
pressed a finger on the place where the left boo, 

endeavoring to be fashionable, was not quit 

comfortable. 
“Id ’urds you dere,” he said. “Dose big virm 

‘ave no self-respect. Drash!” And then, as if some. 

thing had given way within him, he spoke long 
and bitterly. It was the only time | ever 
heard him discuss the conditions and haré- 
ships of his trade. 

“Dey get id all,” he said, “dey get id} 
advertisement, nod by work. Dey dake i 
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“When at last I went I was surprised... . The old familiar 
ots, no longer in dignified isolation, were huddled in the 
single window.” 
away from us, who lofe our boods. Id gomes to this 
bresently I haf no work. Every year id gets less—you 
will see.” And looking at his lined face I saw things 
| had never noticed before, bitter things and bitter 
struggle—and what a lot of .grey hairs there seemed 
suddenly in his red whiskers! 


As BEST I could, I explained the circumstances 

of the purchase of those ill-omened boots. But his face 

and voice made so deep impression that during the 

next few minutes I ordered many pairs. Nemesis fell! 
_ They lasted more terribly than ever. And I was not 
able conscientiously to go to him for nearly two years. 
> When at last I went I was surprised to find that 
| outside one of the two little windows of his shop 
_ another name was painted, also that of a bootmaker 
’ — making, of course, for the royal family. The old 
' familiar boots, no longer in dignified isolation, were 
| huddled in the single window. Inside, the now con- 
| tracted well of the one little shop was more scented 
_ and darker than ever. And it was longer than usual, 





too, before a face peered down,and 
the tip-tap of the bast slippers be 
gan. At last he stood before me, 
and, gazing through those rust) 
iron spectacles, said: 

“Mr. ——, isn’d it?” 

“Ah! Mr.Gessler,” I stammered, 





“but your boots are really too 
good, you know! See, these are 
quite decent still!” And I stretched 
out to him my foot. He looked 
at it. 
“Yes, he said,” beople do nod 
wand good boods, id seems.” 

To get away from his reproachful 
eyes and voice | hastily remarked: 
“What have you done to your shop?” 

He answered quietly: “Id was too 
exbensif. Do you wand some boods°” 

I ordered three pairs, though I had 
only wanted two, and quickly left. | 
had, I do not know quite what feeling 
of being part, in his mind, of a conspiracy 
against him; or not perhaps so much against 
him as against his idea of boot. One does not, 
I suppose, care to feel like that; for it was 
again many months before my next visit to 
his shop, paid, I remember, with the feeling: 
“Oh! well, I can’t leave the old boy—so here 
goes! Perhaps it'll be his elder brother!” 

For his elder brother, I knew, had not character 
enough to reproach me, even dumbly. 

And, to my relief, in the shop there did appear to 
be his elder brother, handling a piece of leather. 

“Well, Mr. Gessler,” I said, “how are you?” 

He came close, and peered at me. 

“I am breddy well,” he said slowly, “but my elder 
brudder is dead.” 

And I saw that it was indeed himself — but how 
aged and wan! And never before had I heard him 
mention his brother. Much shocked, I murmured: 
“Oh! I am sorry!” 

“Yes,” he answered, “he was a good man, he made 
a good bood; but he is dead.” And he touched the top 
of his head, where the hair had suddenly gone as 
thin as it had been on that of his poor brother, to 
indicate, I suppose, the cause of death. “He could 
nod ged over losing de oder shop. Do you wand any 
boods?” And he held up the leather in his hand: 
“Id’s a beaudiful biece.” 
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I ordered several pairs. It was very long before they 
came — but they were better than ever. One simply 
could not wear them out. And soon after that I went 
abroad. 

It was over a year before I was again in London. 
And the first shop I went to was my old friend's. I 
had left a man of sixty, I came back to one of seventy- 
five, pinched and worn and tremulous, 
who genuinely, this time, did not at 
first know me. 

“Oh, Mr. Gessler,” | 
said, sick at heart, “how 
splendid your boots are! 
See, I’ve been wearing this 
pair nearly all the time I’ve 
been: abroad; and they’re 
not half worn out, are 
they?” 

He looked long at my 
boots —a pair of Russia 
leather, and his face seemed 
to regain steadiness. Put- 
ting his hand on my in- 
step, he said: 

“Do dey vid you here? I ’ad 
drouble wid dat bair, I remember.” 

I assured him that they had fitted beautifully. 

“Do you wand any boods?” he said, “I can make 
dem quickly; id is a slack dime.” 

I answered: “Please, please! I want boots all 
round — every kind!” 

“I will make a vresh model. Your food must be 
bigger.” And with utter slowness, he traced round 
my foot, and felt my toes, only once looking up to say: 

“Did I dell you my brudder was dead?” 

To watch him was painful, so feeble had he grown; 
I was glad to get away. 

I had given those boots up, when one evening they 
came. Opening the parcel, I set the four pairs out in 
a row. Then one by one I tried them on. There was 
no doubt about it. In shape and fit, in finish and 
quality of leather, they were the best he had ever 
made me. And in the mouth of one of the town 
walking-boots I found his bill. The amount was the 
same as usual, but it gave me quite a shock. He had 
never before sent it in till quarter day. I flew down- 
stairs, and wrote a cheque, and posted it at once with 
my own hand. 
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A week later, passing the little street, I thoyoh; 
would go in and tell him how splendidly th me 
boots fitted. But when I came to where bie s] 
been, his name was gone. Still there, in the wind 
were the slim pumps, the patent leathers wit! 
tops, the sooty riding boots. 

I went in, very much disturbed. In the two |ip;| 
shops — again made into one — was , 
young man with an English face. 
“Mr. Gessler in?” I said. 

He gave me a strang 
gratiating look. 

“No, sir,” he said, “no. By 


we can attend to anything wit! 


pleasure. We've taken ive shor 
over. You've seen our name. ; | 
doubt, next door. We make | 
some very good people.” 

“Yes, yes,” I said; “but Mr. 
Gessler ?” 

“Oh!” he answered; “dead.” 

“Dead! But I only received 
these boots from him last W 
nesday week.” 

“Ah!” he said; “a shockin’ go. Poor 
old man starved ‘imself.” 

“Good God!” 

“Slow starvation, the doctor called it! You see li 
went to work in such a way! Would keep the shop 
on; wouldn’t have a soul touch his boots except him- 
self. When he got an order, it took him such a time. 
People won’t wait. He lost everybody. And there he'd 
sit, goin’ on and on—I will say that for him —not 
a man in London made a better boot! But look at 
the competition! He never advertised! Would ‘ave 
the best leather, too, and do it all ’imself. Well, there 
it is. What could you expect with his ideas?” 

“But starvation ——!” 

“That may be a bit flowery, as the sayin’ is — but 
I know myself he was sittin’ over his boots day and 
night, to the very last. You see I used to watch him. 
Never gave ’imself time to eat; never had a penny 10 
the house. All went in rent and leather. How he 
lived so long I don’t know. He regular let his fire 
go out. He was a character. But he made good boots.’ 

“Yes,” I said, “he made good boots.” 

And I turned and went out quickly, for I did not 
want that youth to know that I could hardly sec. 
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The propellers are whirring, baggage has been stowed away, and it’s “All aboard for Los Angeles! 
pro; g §£ag ; § 





these New York business men. Ford tri-motored ships, such as this one of Transcontinental and Weste 


Air, Inc., are used by several air lines for passengers and mail. 


Uncle Sam's Aerial Assets 


By Alden Calkins 


; HILE Diogenes is still confidently search- 


ing for truth, many less persevering mortals have 





given up hope of finding a business which is show- 
ing unprecedented growth in these times. But they 
are too easily discouraged, for prosperity is already 
evident—not just around the corner—but in the sky. 

Today finds air transport of persons, mail, and ex- 
press setting records which would have been gasped 
at in the “peak” years. There’s no depression on the 
aerial traffic lanes criss-crossing America. Every 
month that sees the economic crisis continue also 
sees increasing business aloft. It looks as if we must 
look up to catch better times returning on wings. 

The romance of aviation is one of the most color- 
ful in history. But unlike some enterprises, it has 
had two distinct sides. One has been spectacular; 
the other almost commonplace. Each has kept step 
with the other, but the former naturally has over- 
shadowed the latter in most persons’ minds. 

Let’s look about at the moment. Amelia Earhart 
Putnam conquered the Atlantic as the first woman 
to fly solo from the New to the Old World. That 
was a sensational bit of heroic work which caught 
everyone’s eye. But in the fifteen hours which Mrs. 
Putnam took for her lone flight, more than 1,000 
Americans were winging some 100,000 miles over 
a far-flung network of charted, lighted airways. 


Depression? No, not in aviation! 
Air travel, mail, and express 
are thriving better in 1932 than 


during the lamented boom days. 


Remember what Mrs. Putnam said upon landing 
in Ireland: 

“T realize this flight means nothing to aviation.” 

But government and private aeronautical author 
ities are convinced of the value of air transport op 
erations as a distinct aid to future aviation develop- 
ments. They point out that errors in airplane con- 
struction, engine design, or instruments, cannot be 
accurately determined on trans-Atlantic flights of 
only a few hours, but that on transport ships flying 
more than a hundred hours a week every detail 
can be carefully checked, mistakes corrected, and 
future errors avoided. 


However few failed to note Mrs. Putnam’s 
feat, less than a few probably realize what a big lad 
scheduled-air-travel has grown to be in the United 
States. Thousands of persons who would not dream 
of flying the Atlantic, now board comfortable “aerial 
Pullmans” every day to be whisked to all corners of 
the nation at more than two miles a minute. 

The progress made in airway transportation fa- 
cilities has been unintentionally camouflaged by both 
the depression and spectacular flights. Most Amer- 
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.. And yet it 1s 
not 29 years since the 
Wright brothers 
(right) thei 
trail-blazing flight at 
Kitty Hawk, North 


; : » 
Carolina. 
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Vote the roominess 
i fhis modern plane, 
it Curtiss Condor of 
the Eastern Air Tran- 








port, carrying 18 
passengers,two pilots, 
and a hostess. 
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icans have become so accustomed to believing all 
business is bad that they have oft-times failed to grasp 
the significance of government reports on aerial 
growth. And the feats of Post and Gatty, Boardman 
and Polando, Lt. Com. Frank Hawks, and others 
have naturally claimed more attention, if only tem- 
porary, than the daily flights of great air liners. 

Air transport has become so much a part of many 
persons’ lives that it is now accepted casually by 
them. Some of their perspective has been lost. To 
the 522,000 men, women and children who flew 
America’s more than 30,000 miles of airways last 
year, such transportation is as ordinary as trains were 
twenty-five years ago. Subconsciously everyone has 
taken air travel as a matter of course—vaguely real- 
izing that it is available should need arise. All of 
which has brought none too keen a realization of 
Uncle Sam’s remarkable aerial assets. 

Today finds the aeronautical industry one of 








America’s greatest. It js ; 
$400,000,000 “baby” to | 
exact—and yet it is 
twenty-nine years since th 
Wright Brothers mac 
trail-blazing flight at Kity 
Hawk, North Carolina. 
the intervening three decade 
airplanes have evolved from 
highly dangerous contra 
tions to sturdy links in 


American chain of 


great 
transportation facilities 
Nothing can point to suc! 
rapid growth, so many o 
stacles hurdled and left behind, so much enlistment 
of public approval, as aviation. 

While most business has nervously marked time, 
air transport has steadily forged ahead in the fac 
of pessimism on all sides. And its faith in itsel 
and the public has been rewarded. United State 
government records tabulated thus far this year 
show amazing strides in aerial travel. Even the 
all-time mark set in 1931 of 522,000 passengers car- 
ried over 47,000,000 miles of airlines will be eclipsed 
this year when nearly 600,000 persons are expected 


to fly. 


Taree was an increase of thirty-one per cent 1! 
passengers flown by regularly scheduled air line 
as compared with 1931, in the first quarter of thi 
year. In some instances, individual transport com 
panies even surpassed this mark. Eastern Air Tra 
port, to name but one, linking the North and Sou! 
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Photo: International News 

along the Atlantic seaboard, registered a sixty-two per cent gain in 
passenger volume in this year’s first three months as compared with 
the same period of 1931. 

Returning to national air passenger traffic, official reports state that 
86,763 persons paid for aerial travel in the first quarter of 1932 as 
compared with only 66,399 a year ago. The increase in passenger 
miles—an expression denoting one passenger carried one mile—in 
this year’s opening quarter was forty-three per cent, indicating longer 
trips per passenger. 

Scheduled mileage flown in 1932 by the air lines linking coast with 
coast and the Gulf of Mexico to Canada [Continued on page 45] 
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Air travel 1s no longer a hap 
hazard matter. Transport 
planes operate on scheduled 
time, keeping in touch with 
the airports by radio. Hun 
dreds of ground radio stations, 
such as this one (left) of the 
{merican Airways, are main 
tained by the various lines to 
keep pilots posted on the 
weather and other flying 


factors. 
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‘ ... And yet it ts 
not 29 years since the 
Wright brothers 
(right) made thei | 
trail-blazing flight at of | 
Kitty Hawk, North 


Carolina.” 


















Vote the roominess 





of this modern plane, 
a Curtiss Condor of 
the Eastern Air Tran- 











sport, carrying 18 
passengers,two pilots, 







and a hostess. 
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the significance of government reports on aerial 
growth. And the feats of Post and Gatty, Boardman 
and Polando, Lt. Com. Frank Hawks, and others 
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along the Atlantic seaboard, registered a sixty-two per cent gain in 
passenger volume in this year’s first three months as compared with 


the same period of 1931. 

Returning to national air passenger traffic, official reports state that 
86,763 persons paid for aerial travel in the first quarter of 1932 as 
compared with only 66,399 a year ago. The increase in passenger 
miles—an expression denoting one passenger carried one mile—in 
this year’s opening quarter was forty-three per cent, indicating longer 
trips per passenger. 

Scheduled mileage flown in 1932 by the air lines linking coast with 
coast and the Gulf of Mexico to Canada [Continued on page 45| 
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Air travel 1s no longer a hap 
hazard matter. Transport 
planes operate on scheduled 
time, keeping in touch with 
the airports by radio. Hun 
dreds of ground radio station 

such as this one (left) of the 
American Airways, are main 
tained by the various lines to 
keep pilots posted on the 
weather and other flying 
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He Didn't Amswer 


By Thomas Arkle Clark 


As 

Dp YOU write to Harry Hunter?” Nancy 
asked me one morning at breakfast. There was a 
certain item of information with which I had been 
familiar which she had thought Harry would be 
interested in having, and she had suggested that | 
write him. Like all good wives she has the shrewd 
habit of checking up on me every so often to dis- 
cover whether or not I have mailed her letters, or 
paid the gas bill in time to secure the rebate, or 
written the note which I have promised her to write. 
This time I was standing on safe ground. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

“What did he say?” she queried. 

“He didn’t answer,” I replied. 

It was simply the case of doing a man a courtesy 
or showing him a favor and receiving no acknowl- 
edgment. It has always been a matter of interest to 
me to see what sorts of letters are likely to be 
acknowledged and what others are pretty sure to 
be ignored. 

In general, one may expect a reply to a letter 
when replying will result in personal interest or 
advantage to the writer. Otherwise, I am never sure 
of receiving an answer to a letter which I may write. 
They don’t answer. 

The illustrations which I give below are from my 
own personal experience and correspondence. They 
may be duplicated with variations, however, by 
every business and professional man:who has letters 
to write. 

Let us take Griswold, for exam- 
ple. He, I happen to know, has a 
bunch of formal and informal an- 
nouncements and invitations lying 
on his desk unacknowledged. The 
cold chills run up his back when- 
ever he looks at them, for he real- 
izes that politeness demands that 
something should be done or said 
in the case of each one of them; 
but just what? 

Griswold is a bachelor, but he 
wishes sometimes when he gets 
into this sort of epistolary mix-up 


A posthumous contribution from 
a distinguished educator, friend 
to thousands of young men and 


women—a practicing Rotarian, 


that he had married. Then he could have sho 

the responsibility for taking care of these social dy 
ties upon his wife. He has a formal invitation to 
Briggs’ wedding. Briggs was his roommate in col. 
lege. He'll have to do something about that. The 
Browns announce the arrival of a baby—the first 
one too; Withers has gone into partnership with 
another and bigger firm than the one with which 
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“Griswold is a bachelor, but 
he wishes when he gets into 


this sort of epistolary mix-u| 
that he had married. 
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he has been previously associated; there is a note of 
congratulation from Fuller on his recent election to 
an honorary society. There are a dozen cards of this 
sort lying about and he has done nothing about 
them simply because he doesn’t know quite what 
he should say or how it should be said. He’s plain 
ignorant, and ashamed to ask anyone who knows, 
so he does nothing. 

Stempel’s son was dropped from college last year 
for poor scholarship. He was nineteen and in love 
and at that age being in love involves the expendi- 
ture of all the young lover's available time and pre- 
cludes attention of any sort to the books. Stempel 
was supposed not to be about the college campus 
this Fall, but I discover him hanging about the Chi 
Sigma house, expecting to be entertained by the 
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active brothers when not showing his devotion to 


his Dulciana. 


B avise Stempel senior, in the most courteously 
phrased sentences of which I am capable, of his son’s 
unauthorized presence on the campus, of his un- 
wavering devotion to his sweetheart, and of his in- 
ability to break into college classes in spite of his 
repeated petitions. I suggest calling the boy home 
and exposing him to work. Do I receive a reply to 
my letter? No. 

You see the trouble is this. Father has been ad- 
vised by the college authorities in the regular way, 
of son’s deficiencies. Son explains that the situation 
has been much exaggerated by the dean and that a 
petition will readily bring about his immediate re- 


see we must wait until we hea 
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instatement. So when college opens the boy is off 
with a check in one hand and a petition blank in 
the other. My letter is the first intimation to father 
that things are not as they should be. He is angry 
at having been deceived, and in some subtle way, 
the psychology of which I have never quite under- 
stood, part of the blame for this deception and his 
resulting humiliation, he attributes to me. He ig- 


nores my letter, though he does take the boy home. 


Resays remittances from home, out of which 
he meets his board bill and his room rent, diminish 
or cease altogether. There has been a bank failure 
in his home town, and the family finances have 
been crippled. He comes to me and asks for a small 
loan. It is near the end of the year and fifty or one 
hundred dollars will get him by. He can easily meet 
the obligation before the end of the summer from 
his own earnings, he says, and I give him the money 
and take his note. Even college professors some- 


times have a small bank balance. 


I do not hear from him during the summer; he 
does not return to college in September, and after 


waiting a month or two I write him. He doesn’t 
answer. After a short interval I write his father. It 
is not that I have any expectations or desire that 
father will himself pay for my having taken a 
chance on son, for I am sportsman enough not to 
hold anyone else responsible for meeting his obliga- 
tions. I merely state the facts and ask if he will be 
kind enough, using the enclosed stamped and self- 
addressed envelope, to furnish me with the son’s 
present address. He doesn’t answer—or at least he 
very seldom does. 

Now had my letter to father stated that there was 
a matter of personal interest or possibly of profit, 
concerning which I wished to communicate with 
his son, the result would very likely have been quite 
different. I have tried this method when truth did 
not preclude my using it, and it has almost always 
worked. He answers. Self-interest enters, and cupid- 
ity induces him to “take his pen in hand” or more 
likely to ring for the stenographer and dictate to 
her a short communication in reply to my letter. 
Try the experiment and see what the result will be. 

I was for many years the chairman of a committee 
in charge of a loan fund for the benefit of young 
fellows who needed help in financing their way 
through college. The application which the bor- 
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rower filled out in applying for a loan invo); 
giving of four names as references as to the thane 
ter and responsibility of the applicant. The pers, 
whose name was given as reference assum d 
legal or moral responsibility whatsoever in answe, 
ing the letter of inquiry which was sent him, | 
stamped and addressed envelope was enclosed wis! 
the letter of inquiry, so that all the person writte, 
had to do was to say what his personal opinion w, 
of the honesty and seriousness of the student app) 
ing for the loan. Two minutes would have suff 
fully to answer the inquiry. 


“How long will it take before I can get 


money?” the indigent and anxious young pn 
would ask when filing his application for a Jo. 
In all probability, like most young people, he bh. 
waited until financial matters had become pressing 
before attempting to increase his bank, balance and 
very likely was uncertain as to where his next meal 
was coming from until he could secure a loan. 

“Well, it may take a month or longer,” I would 
reply. “You see we must wait until we hear from 
the four men whom you have given as referen 
and possibly they may not immediately reply to ou: 
letters of inquiry. Sometimes they answer imm 
diately; sometimes they never reply.” 

The boy’s face fell. He had supposed that ever 
one but himself was in the habit of answering let 
ters at once, especially communications so important 
to him as the one which involved his staying i: 
college or looking for a job to keep himself from 
starvation. I could have told him of instances where 
I had written to men a half dozen times befor 
receiving a reply, and I have in mind one man who 
never did reply although he agreed repeatedly when 
interviewed to do so, and lived only a few blocks 
from the student himself. There are a great man\ 
people, business men, too, or so alleged, who never 
answer. 

For a score of years or more I.was the treasurer 
of an organization and as such was responsible for 
the collection of certain notes—ten of ten dollars 
each, to be specific—which each member on being 
initiated gave for the purpose of establishing a house 
fund. The first note was due within a year after the 
man who gave it had graduated from college. | had 
a varied success in the collection of these obliga 
tions. It was a curious fact that often those who 
could best afford to pay were the ones who ignored 
the very courteous remind- [Continued on page 45 
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That Boy Ferrell 


dao IP By “Billy” Evans 


Wer oD iccieal Manager, The Cleveland Indians 
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F... comes overnight to a few. Others strive for 
vears to acquire it. To many it is like chasing a rain- 
jow—always just out of reach. But at the tender age 
f twenty-three, Wesley Ferrell, of the Cleveland In- 
lians, is one of baseball’s most talked of big leaguers. 
Not Babe Ruth, premier slugger, nor “Lefty” Grove, 
who helped Connie Mack win pennants, nor Lou 
! Gehrig, the Babe’s most formidable rival for swat 
| honors, nor George Earnshaw, another of Connie 
Mack’s stellar twirlers, nor even “Pepper” Martin, of 
eal the 1931 World Series fame, is excepted. 
The rise of Wesley Ferrell to his exalted position as 
one of the most valuable pitchers in baseball, out- 
om does fiction. A Horatio Alger hero, or the thrilling 
, experiences of Dick Merriwell, baseball’s 
ur greatest fiction celebrity, have nothing on 
what he met up with on his way to fame and 
fortune in the major leagues. But let us go 
back to the opening chapter of the stranger- 
than-fiction tale. 
The setting is a two-by-four restaurant in 
the town of Guilford, North Carolina. Bill 


n Rapp, then scout of the Cleveland Indians 
e and in his day a great catcher, has dined with 
( Wesley Ferrell, star pitcher of the Oak Ridge 


Military Academy. It is the Spring of 1927. 
Bill Rapp, on the day in question, had seen 
: the eighteen-year old youngster pitch a re- 
markable ball game. His terrific speed, his 
power at bat, for Ferrell is a mighty good 
hitter as well as a great pitcher, coupled with 
great courage under fire, had convinced 
Rapp that Ferrell was a big league prospect. 


Ferrell aspired to a college career, even 
though the family was in rather humble cir- 
cumstances. Rapp listened intently and en- 
couraged him in this, but further told him 
that whenever he was ready to take up pro- 


While still in a military academy, Wesley 
Ferrell had terrific speed, a good batting 
eye, unlimited confidence in his own abil- 
ity—plus many good habits, few vices. 











Major league ball has no record 


to match this pitcher’s—first to 


games or more in 


win twenty 


each of his first four seasons. 


fessional baseball as a career, he hoped Ferrell would 
get in touch with him, giving the Cleveland club a 
chance to bid for his services. As they shook hands 
and said goodbye outside the little restaurant in Guil- 
ford, Ferrell’s parting words were: “You have my 
word. I won’t sign with anyone until I first give you 
a chance to talk business with me.” 

At the close of the 1927 school year, Ferrell se 
cured summer employment in a shoe factory at 


East Douglas, Massachusetts, and played ball on the 


side. Bound to stick out in any company, the pitching 















































“Not Babe Ruth... 


was a rush of the 
baseball “1VOry 
hunters” to that 
section. It so hap 
pened that when 
most of the scouts 
arrived on the 
scene, youthful 
Master Ferrell, suf- 


fering from an arm 


injury, was doing duty in right field. 

Paul Krichell, crack scout of the New 
York Yankees, was one of the ivory 
hunters who came to see Ferrell per- 
form in the box. To Krichell at the pres- 
ent time, the name of Ferrell is a night- 
mare. Every time he beats the Yankees, L 
and he does it quite often, Krichell shud- 


of Ferrell soon 
caused him to be 
a much talked 
about young man 
in the environs of 
East Douglas. Soon 
big league scouts 
were tipped off 
and shortly, there 








nor ‘Lefty’ Grove... 





ders to think what might have been. 


“When I saw Ferrell, he was a right fielder,” explains 
Krichell, “and he wasn’t a very good right fielder either. His 
arm was so bad he would simply toss the ball underhand in 
the general direction of the infield. Twice, on short plays to 
the outfield, I saw him run the ball in rather than throw 
it. That was the kind of an arm Ferrell had when I saw 
him, so I can hardly be blamed for taking the next train 
out of town and scratching the name of Ferrell from my all 
too long list of prospects.” We must agree with Mr. Krichell. 

Some financial reverses, as well as the opportunity to make 
big money in baseball, caused Ferrell to pass up a college 
career. As a result, one day in the Fall of 1927, the Cleveland 
baseball club was surprised to receive from him the following 
characteristic telegram: “Am ready to play professional ball. 
Please send Rapp to East Douglas, Massachusetts, to talk over 
matter with me. Have promised him I would not sign with 


any club before first talking to him.” 


nor Lou Gehrig... 
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Bill Rapp was in the south at the time, so the misc, 
talking the matter over with Ferrell was entrusted | Chua 
Hickman, another Cleveland scout. The following d 
came this telegram from Hickman: “Ferrell refuses to + 
cuss matter with me. Says he gave his word to R iD a 
will talk only with him. Suggest you have Rapp ae 
at once for I am not making any progress.” 

This was done and, in due time, Rapp arrived on , 
scene. In the meantime, Rapp had learned that Ferrel} y . 
suffering from a very serious arm injury that appeared t 
have seriously handicapped his pitching. That wasn’t yer 
pleasant information for a scout delegated to pass fin; 
judgment, involving not only his reputation as a judge « 
players, but thousands of dollars as well. 

After the usual greeting, Ferrell explained to Rapp tha 
two of his teammates had received a bonus of $5,000 fo; 
signing a major league contract, calling for a salary of 
$500 per month, and that he was ready to do busines 
with Cleveland at the same figure, 
The sore arm bugaboo had Rapp in a 
quandary. It was an easy matter for him 
to recall the terrific speed Ferrell had 
showed him in the Spring, but the fear 
that the arm injury might be a per 
manent one was ever present. Rap; 
wanted Ferrell badly, but he didn’ 
want to look foolish in the eyes of his 
employer by 
buying a Sore- 
armed _ pitcher. 
He did some 
quick — thinking, 
then decided 
nor George Earn- 


shaw ... nor ‘Pe ppe 
Martin are exce pled. 
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resort to diplo- 
macy. 

“Do you think 
you can play fast 
enough ball, are 
good enough to 
stick with Cleve- 
land, or one of its: 
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“Positively!” was Ferrell’s curt reply. 

“Then, I will make you a better offer than either of your teammates 
eceived,” said Rapp. “I will give you $3,000 to sign, a contract for $500 
ner month for two years, and, if at the end of that time you are retained 
by the Cleveland club, you are to get an additional $3,000; otherwise, 
vou are to receive your unconditional release.” The offer to the other 


javers had been a straight bonus of $5,000 to sign a contract. 


bh 
4 DON’T know an easier way to make an additional thousand dol- 
lars,” said Ferrell, “produce the contract.” 


Rapp hurriedly drew up a contract, embodying the stipulations he 


had made, eighteen- 
year old Ferrell signed it, 
and thus the most valu- 
able sore-arm athlete in 
the history of all baseball 
became a member of the 
Cleveland club. 

Though Ferrell show- 
ed up well at the 1928 
spring training camp, 
prospects of his pitching 
for the Indians that sea- 
son were slim. Each of 
the veterans of the Cleve- 
land pitching staff were 


“Billy” Evans, Rotarian, 
Wesley Ferrell's boss, 
generalissimo of the 


Cleveland Indians. 








gue clubs for two years?” asked Rapp. 








A Baseball Classic 


R. YTARIANS will be particularly interested in 


facts about a match played in Cleveland July ro, be- 
tween “Billy” Evans’ Cleveland Indians and Connie 
Mack’s Philadelphia Athletics, already in the records 
as one of the most remarkable games in major league 
history. 

Philadelphia won, 18 to 17. Eighteen innings were 
played, twice the duration of a normal game. Playing 
time ran to four hours and five minutes, making this 
the longest major league game in the last eleven years. 
Among the records, for any one game, which were 


broken are the following: New Old 
Total number hits, of competing teams Record Record 
(Cleveland 33, Philadelphia, 25) 58 51 
Total times at bat, both teams 163 110 
Times at bat, one team (Cleveland) 83 66 
Individual player, times at bat (both 
Burnett and Morgan of Cleveland) II 8 
Hits by individual player (Burnett, 
Cleveland) 9 7 


The two clubs tied the American League record for 
runs scored by both clubs, making a total of 35, a 
mark equalled several times before. Jimmy Foxx, the 
Athletics’ first baseman, hit three home runs into the 
left field stands of the Cleveland stadium. 








“Is that satisfactory?” I asked. 


“What is it?” 





lieved in himself. 





Connie Mack, Rotarian, 


manager of the Phila 
s j 
delphia {thietics, some 
9 } “ 
times called the old 
JOx. 


clicking. Joe Shaute won 
five straight; George 
Uhle took four out of his 
five starts, while Hudlin 
and Miller did nobly. 
Only regular work 
will develop young 
pitchers and prove 
whether or not they have 
the ability to star. It was 
decided what Ferrell 
needed was work, and 
plenty of it. So, early in 
May 1928, I called Ferrell 


into my office and ex- 


plained that I was sending him to the Terre Haute, Indiana, club, a 
class “B” organization owned by Cleveland. 


“Perfectly,” he replied, “but I am taking with me one regret.” 


“Merely that I would have liked to have started a game in the big 
leagues. If so, maybe you wouldn’t be sending me to Terre Haute.” 


Ferrell, at this early stage in his professional career, thoroughly be- 


Incidentally, had Ferrell been given a chance to start a game, it is 
just possible that Cleveland wouldn’t have sent him to Terre Haute. 
All he did there was win twenty games in [Continued on page 47| 
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.. + but Johnny summoned all his courage and said, ‘I ain’t hurt—let me play’ 


He took his place at the plate to bat, but being very groggy he was an easy victim,” 


“Wm a Regular Guy Now!” 


By George E. Berthelon 


A WHITE-FACED, tow-headed youngster lay 
on the bed in a hospital ward, his wide, deep blue 
eyes resting upon the ceiling in a dreamy, troubled 
reflection, unconcerned as to what was going on 
about him. 

“Johnny, guess what?” a happy voice said, and 
he turned towards a white capped, cheery nurse 
standing at the foot of his bed. She waited a mo- 
ment, but he said nothing. 

“You're going home Saturday—aren’t you just 
thrilled!” 

A cloud passed over the boy’s face and then sud- 
denly he burst into tears. 

At this unexpected outburst, the nurse quickly 
stooped down beside him and gathered his frail 
body in her arms to console him. She patted his 


A fascinating narrative of what 
Camp Cheerful, “pet” project ol 
the New York Rotary Club, is 


doing for crippled, poor boys. 


towsled head, but he continued to weep as if hi 
heart would break. 

“Johnny, you shouldn’t cry—you ought to bx 
happy—tell me about it—maybe I can help you. 
Tell me, all about it.” 

Between fits of crying the nurse gathered the stor 
of the cause of Johnny’s outburst. He didn’t want 
to go home—he would be all alone—his mama 
worked in a bakery all day and his father was a 
mechanic in a garage. 

He had to stay at home, clean the house, make 


be 
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she beds, wash and dry the dishes, and prepare the 
evening meal. 

The other boys in the block wouldn’t play with 
him, for Johnny had paralysis of the right leg, 
caused by a meningitis plague which had swept 
over the country. He wanted to play baseball, swim, 
and run with the other boys, but he was only a 
cripple. The people were nice to him though—the 
landlady would help him down to her basement 
home and they would talk for hours, Johnny help- 
ing her peel potatoes, string the beans, or read the 
paper to her. The little Flanagan girl used to come 
over to see Johnny and play with him, but playing 
with dolls is altogether different from playing base- 
ball—and he, Johnny, was a real boy and wanted to 
do the things boys do even if he was a cripple. 

The nurse listened to Johnny’s story and finally, 


with promises of ice cream, she managed to console 


him. 
“Johnny,” she said, “I’m going to put your bed 
closer to Rudolph’s so you can talk to him.” 
After a few minutes of shifting the beds, Rudolph 
and Johnny began talking. 





“Johnny, I am going to camp this summer—here 
is the application. My papa is going to sign it this 
afternoon. Here it is—read it—baseball, swimming, 
and everything.” 

Johnny read it—his little body all thrilled and his 
eyes sparkling. This is what he read—“Camp Cheer 
ful, Rotary Club of New York, Saltaire, Fire Island.” 

“Gee, I bet it’s going to be lots of fun, but how 
can you play baseball and swim—you're crippled 
like I am.” 


Roy answered, “The other boys out there are 
crippled too—but they teach you how to do every- 
thing.” 

“Rudy, can I go?” asked Johnny. 

“Why not ask the nurse—she told my mother 
about it.” 

The next time the nurse came around Johnny 
asked her for an application to the Cheerful Camp. 
With much doubt she told Johnny that she would 
be willing to try. 

When Saturday came—Johnny was put into a 
wheel chair and taken to a taxi and he was driven 


to his home where he was 




















warmly welcomed. 

Johnny soon resigned himself 
to the old routine and forgot 
about his troubles—anyway he 
could get along now—he had a 
brace on his leg and a new pair 
of crutches which Billy, the 











.. Each of the boys was di- 
rected to a small cabin in which 
there were nine beds—one for 
the counselor and the others for 
the boys.” 


“In a few moments a command 
went out, “Attention! Salute!’ 
The bugle played retreat and as 
the flag came slowly down the 
mast, Johnny felt a thrill of pride 
pass through his body—it was 
his first experience at retreat.” 


friendly “cop,” had given him. 
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One day in July, the postman stopped at the door 
and delivered a long, white envelope for Johnny’s 
father. Johnny puzzled over it, for a letter was an 
unusual thing for his family to receive. The corner 
of the envelope had “Rotary Club” on it, but Johnny 
had forgotten all about there being such an organ- 


ization. 


. ¢ HEN his mother came home, he handed her 


the letter—her face grew white—she felt faint—had 
someone in the old country died? Was it a lawyer’s 
letter? Was it an over-due doctor’s bill? Johnny’s 
mother couldn’t read, so they had to wait until his 
daddy came home. As soon as he came home the 
three gathered around the table, Daddy put 
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for boys like Johnny away out on an island j 
Atlantic Ocean. 


) 


Immediately after breakfast on Thursday, Johp, 
and his mother went to the Long Island rajj;o., 


station where they met lots of other boys, som: 


crutches, others with braces, while others had sop 
slight physical deformity. A tall young lady ushere, 


them into a train and they were off. 


Through his intense excitement, Johnny exhibited 
a bit of sorrow. Somehow he felt that in leaving 


his mother and father he was leaving behind 
those on whom he had placed dependence, 
besides, he was not at all sure whether or 


he was going to like his [Continued on page ; 





on his glasses, Johnny stood resting on his 
crutches expectantly, his mother had a look § 
of fear in her eyes. The letter was torn open 
—Johnny’s father smiled, for he recognized 
the application to camp which he had signed 
some months previous. 

“Mary, Johnny is going to camp Thursday 
for two weeks of sunshine, fresh air, and 
lots of play.” 

Michael smiled and said that Johnny’s nurse 
in the hospital had been to see an organization 
called the “Rotary Club,” which ran a camp 


“Johnny did not spend all his time play- 
ing. . . Every evening after supper he, 
Rudy, and the other boys would get to- 
gether and work, . . Louis was practis- 

ing his typewriting lesson...” 


The mess call brought these red-blooded 
boys right upon their toes, ready for food 
and the fellowship of the dinner table. 
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This Adventure Called Living 


By Ernest E. Unwin, 


Hobart (Tasmania) Rotary Club 
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I. WE try to look at the story of Mankind, we 
F ee that there has been in Man a creative activity, 
an unconquerable spirit, which drives him forth into 
‘he conflict with all the retarding pressures of na- 
ture. whether within or without. Man has been 
winning freedom by continuous effort in the con- 
trol and mastery of the things around him. Profes- 
sor Ray Lankester calls Man “Nature’s rebel,” but 
! | prefer the term “Nature’s conqueror,” for it is 
© truer to the facts. Nature says, “Die,” but Man says, 
F “I will live.” He lives not by defying Nature, but 
by understanding her and so controlling her and 
} using her. 
» Nature, through her laws of gravitation and air 
resistance, says to Man, “You cannot fly.” Man re- 
| plies by inventing the airplane. Nature says, “You 
cannot breathe in the water.” Man replies by in- 
| venting the diving suit and the submarine, and he 
) descends to the depths unharmed. It is the same 
) story through all the age-long history of Man upon 
® the earth—here a little, there a littl—a story which 
is summed up in three words: Discovery, Under- 
j standing, Control. 
It is this “somewhat” in Man which enables him 
to climb the uphill pathway. There is somewhat 
© within Man, whereby he can be attracted to those 
great spiritual realities, the Good, the True and the 
§ Beautiful—desiring to do what is right for the sake 
H of doing what is right (and not for profit or as a 
| policy), in desiring to know the truth for the sake 
of knowing the truth (and not for profit, or as a 
policy), desiring to appreciate beauty for the satis- 
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' faction and uplift it brings into life (and not for 
profit). In these activities, which are not three but 
| one, we get a glimpse of the ideal life. 
_ Service should be one of the mainsprings behind 
| cvery aspect of our lives. It is a willing and gracious 
relationship to our fellows, out of which will rise 
all the business of our lives. Service does not refer 
to a few jobs done as an extra in our leisure time, 
or squeezed into the time set apart for recreation; 
it must permeate our whole life, otherwise it will 
fail as so much of the so-called “charity” fails, being 


wtih 





The blind forces of nature are 
being brought under control. 
The new challenge is the full 


application of the Service ideal. 


little more than a sop to selfishness. Service must 
not be something which encourages us to pat ou 
selves on the back and say, “There, we've done our 
service. Now let’s get back to pleasure.” It must 


be our whole life, or hypocrisy will not be far away 


i. WE were to stand, as it were, on a height and 
look back over Man’s conquest of Nature, the 
facts of mutual aid and codperation would stand 
out as, perhaps, the greatest factors in this conquest. 
“Man did not make Society; Society made Man.” 
Sociability very largely counteracted the pressures 
of the struggle for existence, and yet the very exist 
ence of a Rotary club is proof that, instead of a slow 
but sure advance from those early days with a pro 
gressive realization of true cooperation, a new and 
intenser form of competition has been allowed to 
come in, and the true way of life largely missed. 

“Business is business.” This kind of phrase indi 
cates the mistaken attitude of the majority that 
Man was made for industry and not industry fo: 
Man. To quote Mr. R. H. Tawney, “Men may use 
what mechanical instruments they please, and be 
none the worse for their use. What kills their souls 
is when they allow their instruments to use them.” 

Life, we must never forget, is an adventure in 
expression—the expression of the utmost of which 
a man is capable. Personality has a real value and 
has a sacramental service to perform. What is done 
for the world of men is done through men. We 
therefore should desire to live what Professor Wil- 
liam James called “significant lives,” in which are 
interwoven the three strands of Service, of Work- 
manship, and of Fellowship. 

It is surely abundantly clear that this type of life 
can be lived in every place, no matter how incon- 
spicuous or subordinate the place may seem. There 
is no limit to the effect upon the world if men live 
in the inspiration of this ideal of service. 
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‘Manchuria 
Goes Modern 
By Lillian Dow Davidson 


Aout twenty-two miles southeast of Mukden, in the 
Valley of the Yentai, is one of Manchuria’s greatest treasures: 
the Fushun bituminous coal mine. Here comparatively cheap 
machine methods are utilized to remove the soil that overlays 
the coal, more than half of which is above a depth of 1,000 
feet. The seam averages 450 feet thick. Remembering that a 
vein forty feet through is considered an excellent one in Europe 
and the United States, one easily realizes that Fushun’s claim 
of having the thickest seam yet discovered is hardly open to 
dispute. 

Some five million tons of oil-bearing shale are moved each 
year to get at the coal—and the supply of this shale is estimated 
at the staggering total of 5,400 million tons. The daily coal 
output at Fushun is 20,000 tons, and in 1928 the yield was 
7,300,000 tons. The supply of available coal here is said to be 
1,200 million tons. All of which means that the Fushun colliery 
is the largest open pit mine on earth. 

Although there has been mining here since the twelfth 
century, when the Manchus came into power, the mines were 
closed by imperial edict for fear of disturbing the spirits of 
ancestors buried in the vicinity. The colliery employs 38,000 


Notre—This is Mrs. Davidson's second article on Manchuria. ‘‘The Land of the Manchus’’ 
appeared in the August ROTARIAN. 
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Chinese and 2,800 Japanese. The Japanese 
are said to have fifty millions of dollar 
invested in this enterprise and its sub- 
sidiary works, such as the power, sul 
phuric acid, and oil shale plants, the coke 
ovens, and so forth. 

Dairen, a busy, modern metropolis 
started out as a Russian town. Christene 
Dalny (meaning “Far Away” in Rus 
sian), it was built by command of the 
czar almost within the space of a single 
year. It is the sea end of the main line o! 
the South Manchuria Railway. So impor 
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ynt has this South Manchuria 
‘ty become that it 
ixty per cent of all the trade 
Manchuria. In 1929, ships 


Jing 1,000,000 tons a month 


handles 


rota 
allied at this port. A branch 

-ailway line and also a good 

motor road connect it with Port 

Arthur, thirty-one miles away. 

As to Rotary in Manchuria 

and conditions in the north, I 

* mi quote from my husband’s notes. 
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The stranger with the 
black, one-eyed box 
may be harmless—but 
this coiffured youngster 
sul- | isn't quite sure about 


anese 
alars 
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sub- 


coke it yet. Anyway, his 
candy is sweet. 
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"s | Donkey-power, one of 
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th | manufacturing, still is 
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“Considering the great success achieved by Rotary in Japan, it was 
natural that it should spread to the important Japanese settlement at 
Dairen, the busy South Manchurian port in that area leased to Japan. 
The membership was Japanese, now numbering forty-three. In 1929, this 
club was responsible for carrying Rotary to Mukden, and the next year 
Harbin was entered, making a total of three Rotary clubs in Manchuria. 
My first call was at Mukden where I found a successful and enthusiastic 
club of some thirty members, consisting largely of Japanese with some 
American and British representation. It meets weekly at the Yamato 
Hotel, an exceptionally fine establishment in the Japanese Concession. 
Everything was done to make my stay pleasant. 


bs 

y4, next visit was to Harbin. I had not seen this rather wild city 
since 1903, when I made a futile effort to induce the local Russian officials 
to carry out the instructions which they had received from St. Petersburg 
to assist me in my work. The Russians were then in virtual control of 
Manchuria from Siberia on its northern boundary down to the southern- 
most tip, at least so far as concerned the territory adjacent to their rail- 
ways. Harbin was the center of their activities which extended northwest 
and west over the Trans-Siberian Railway to Moscow and Warsaw, east 
to Vladivostock, and south through Mukden to Dairen, then known as 
Dalny, and on to Port Arthur. Later, disturbed by the gradual encroach- 
ment of the Russians southward towards Japan, for they were already 
established on the northern boundary of Korea, the Japanese carried on 
the Russo-Japanese War. They drove the Russians back and occupied 
that part of the territory that their foe had possessed by treaty with China 
in South Manchuria. 

“To reach Harbin, I left Mukden for Changchun in a comfortable 
train of the American type with sleeping and dining cars, a part of the 
Japanese railway system. At this point the Russian Soviet-controlled rail- 
way, with European equipment, carried me on to Harbin, a total of 
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332 miles from Mukden. Here I was installed in 
the very satisfying Hotel Moderne, operated by 
Russians, where the Rotary club holds its weekly 
meetings. The membership, with the exception 
of two Russians and one Englishman, was en- 
tirely Japanese and numbered some twenty-five. 
Doubtless they would have had a larger Euro- 
pean membership were it not for the language 
difficulty. Both Japanese and Chinese occupying 
important positions find a knowledge of Russian 
almost essential to their success and convenience. 
Regardless of this problem, the club was making 
an effort to obtain European and Chinese mem- 
bers. I enjoyed very much my visit with them. 


bs 

i. WAS the same Harbin that had been my 
headquarters in 1903, although it had grown in 
population from 60,000 to about 300,000 in 1931. 
In those early days, as today, Harbin was known 
as a wild city—a city of amusement with many 
cafes, also drinking places, and dance halls welli 
supplied with hostesses. Russian girls, often of 
the cultured type, found that employment in 
such places was about all that stood between 
them and starvation. Harbin seems to the visitor 
almost more Russian than Chinese. 

“As this city is the important terminal of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway and other Russian lines, 
with repair shops and important offices, there is 
a big railway population. It is the railway that 
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is responsible for the large number of Soviet Russians 
who naturally would be the only ones employed. Th 
payment of wages to these Red Russians was rather ; 
problem. Nominally they are expected to receive onl) 
the standard Soviet wage but, as this might not hold the 
skilled type in a country where higher wages prevailed, 
the Soviet government, by making them various addi 
tional allowances, raised their actual pay to a level 
sufficient to assure their loyalty. At the same time, the 
home records would thus show no increase over the 
Russian official wage rate. | Continued on page 53 
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Rotary ina Young Land: Australia 


By Lance Fallaw, Associate Editor, Sydney Morning Herald 


RR orary in Australia is little more than eleven 
years old. To make the beginning was no easy mat- 
ter and progress at first was slow. But today Ro- 
tary, with thirty-eight clubs,* is among the most 
firmly established and widely recognized institu- 
tions in the Commonwealth. 

Australia was the fourteenth country to enter the 
fold of Rotary. During a visit which Mr. Walter A. 
Drummond of Melbourne, made to the United 
States in 1913-1914, he became greatly interested in 
Rotary, and called on Secretary Chesley Perry and 
President-Emeritus Paul Harris. Upon his return 
to Australia, Mr. Drummond began to interest oth- 
ers in Rotary, but unfortunately the Great War in- 
tervened; hence the postponement. 


In March, 1921, Rotarians James W. 
Davidson and J. Layton Ralston, of 
Calgary and Halifax, Canada, re- 

spectively, went to Australia 








as special commissioners 

























of Rotary Internation- 
al. These two mis- 
sionaries 
reached Syd- 
ney with 
no 





mean task before them. The main part of it fell on 
Layton Ralston, owing to the fact that his colleague 
was forced to spend most of the time in hospital. 
Thus, Mr. Ralston had to face, almost unaided, a 
community severely British, in the whole of which, 
so far as is known, there was only one man who 


knew anything of Rotary at all. 


Tas one man was Sir Henry Braddon, who had 
three times visited and addressed the Rotary Club 
of New York, though of further insight into the 
movement he confesses he had none. But the work 
which Sir Henry did, both then and since, was, in 
its way, equal and complementary to the initial im 
petus given by the Canadians. 

These latter, before finalizing their campaign in 
Sydney, the largest Australian city, went south to 
Melbourne, and there on April 21st, 1921, founded 
the first Rotary club in Australia. In this they were 
greatly aided by Walter Drummond who became 
first honorary secretary of the Melbourne club, a 
post in which he rendered yeoman service for many 
years, until stricken by a serious illness which ulti- 
mately resulted in his untimely decease. Walter 
Drummond was the real originator of Rotary in 
Australia and as such deserves special honor. 

The Sydney club was or- [ Continued on page 54| 


* Adelaide, S. A.; Albury, N. S. W.; Ararat, Vic Ballarat, Vic 
Bathurst, N. S. W.; Bendigo, Vic.; Brisbane, Q.; Bundaberg, Q 
Cairns, Q.; Canberra, F.C. T.; Devonport, Tasmania; Fremancle, 
A.; Geelong, Vic.; Goulburn, N. S. W.; Hobart, Tasmania; Horshan 


Vic. ; Ipswich, Q.; Launceston, Tasmania; Lismore, N. S. W.; Mackay 
Q.; Maryborough, Q.; Melbourne, Vic.; Mount Gambier, S. A.; New 
castle, N. S. W.; North Sydney, N. S. W.; Orange, N. S. W Parra 
matta, N. S. W.; Perth, W. A.; Rockhampton, Q.; Sale, Vic. ; Sydney, 
N. S. W.: Tamworth, N. S. W.; Toowoomba, Q.; Townsville, Q.; 
Wagga Wagga, N. S. W.; Warrnambool, Vic.; West Maitland, N. S. 
W.; Wollongong, N. S. W. 


To the rest of the world, Australia is Kangaroo- 
land. And here is a lady kangaroo, with young- 
hopeful peering from his unique perambulator. 





International News Reel 
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An aerial photograph of 
Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia’s oldest 
city. This metropolis, hav- 
ing more than a million 
population, is built on 
two indented tongues of 
land. Numerous old 
buildings have been 
wrecked to make way for 
modern structures. In the 
foreground is the famous 
Sydney bridge, one of the 
world’s largest, having a 
total length of 3,770 feet. 
The city is unusually well 
endowed with parks and 
bathing beaches. 


Oueensland’s _thousand- 
mile Great Barrier Reef 
is one of the wonders of 
the world. Its shoals and 
pools teem with fascinat- 
ing marine life. Here is 
found live coral, delicate- 
ly tinted—not to be com- 
pared with bleached mu- 


seum specimens. 


Photo (right): Australian 
Museum 
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Australia boasts a hundred million sheep. No wonder, though Australians annually consume sixty 
pounds of mutton and lamb per person, that immense quantities are left for export. 
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Photos (this and facing page): Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 
Nowhere on earth are better wools produced than in Australia. This wool store-house at Port 
Adelaide is said to be the largest in the entire southern hemisphere. 
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hese cattle, along ‘the Murray River, are typical of the meat and dairying industries. There’s never 
ny question about having enough Australian butter to butter Australian bread. 
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This Queensland lumber yard is becoming less typical, as motor transport replaces oxen. Australia 
abounds in hard woods but imports quantities of soft and pulp woods. 
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Editorial Comment 


On Grandstanding 


BRasepac has given to the language, as spoken 
in America at least, a number of vigorous terms, but 
none more pat than “grandstand,” verb, active and 
intransitive. A pitcher is said to grandstand when 
he ignores his team mates and seeks applause from 
the bleachers. An actor grandstands when he “plays 
to the galleries.” A politician grandstands when for 
votes he deserts a principle. 

Service clubs are familiar with the idea if not the 
idiom. Here is the man who manipulates his fellow 
members for his own selfish ends, who seeks office 
not for the good of the cause but of himself. And 
clubs, no matter how finely conceived and stated 
their objects may be, grandstand when “credit” and 
newspaper space become more important than 
achievement, when who did the job blots out what 
was done. 

In a certain Mid-Western American city is a Ro- 
tary club which, a few years ago, was red-handedly 
guilty of attempting to grandstand. For more than 
a decade in this community, a self-sacrificing and 
almost ignored saint had been struggling to main- 
tain a social service center, which included among 
its activities a boys’ club. One fine day a dapper 
delegation from the Rotary club appeared on the 
scene to promise support for the boys’ work if there- 
after it were to be known as a “Rotary” project. 
Just how the matter was adjusted makes no differ- 
ence now. The point is that these Rotarians, in 
their misguided zeal, were grandstanding. ~ 

A refreshing contrast is offered at the moment by 
the Lexington (Kentucky) Rotary Club. There the 
Rotarians observed that they were but one of sev- 
eral groups endeavoring to promote meritorious 
civic and social programs. “Why not coordinate our 
efforts with theirs?” they asked themselves, and to 
formulate the question was to provide its answer. 


A series of programs was accordingly arrange 
with this announced purpose: “To keep before ai 
club during this period the activities and accomplish. 
ments of local service clubs, with particular refer. 
ence to permanently constructive betterment aims 
and objects. It is thus hoped to focus thought and 
action upon cooperation towards comprehensive 
community betterment plans, all within the proper 
sphere of lunch service clubs.” 

Such efforts are to be commended. There are too 
many desperate needs in every community to per 
mit waste effort in needless and bootless rivalry with 
its subsequent duplication of effort. It is hardly th 
proper réle for a Rotary club to usurp the function 
of an existing chamber of commerce, or a rod and 
gun club, or a crippled children’s association, or 3 
Red Cross chapter, or a community chest. Wher 
such organizations exist, let Rotary—and other sen 
ice clubs—co6perate with them, and work through 
them, both as clubs and as individuals. 


A New Kinship | 


A SOCIAL WORKER tells the story of an un 
employed barber who, with dozens of other men, 
sat for hours in the cheerless anteroom of a relief 
agency, hoping, waiting for word that a job was 
open. As he looked at the faces and forms of the 
discouraged men slouched about him, he had an 
idea—a bright idea. 

“Missus,” he said to the woman at the desk, “! 
usedter be a barber. I still got my tools. If I could 
have some soap and water, I'd shave these fellows 
and give ’em hair cuts. They'd look better and 
they'd feel a lot better.” 

The “Missus” caught his point at once. Soap an¢ 
water were provided, and for several hours the dere- 
lict who “usedter be a barber” was kept busy. His 
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<s a small good turn, perhaps, and yet his refresh- 

, ministrations undoubtedly put new heart in his 
i , companions. But most of all, he helped 
himself. 

This incident is not an isolated one. While the 
ast two years have brought forth tribulation and 
jiscouragement, yet they have seen humanity knit 
together in a new kinship of compassion and help- 
fulness. The condition is far from idyllic, but with- 
out doubt the coming generation is going to date 
, swell in the tide of brotherhood from these 
days when the graphs of trade sag low. 


} 


Stars... Bricks 


Too OFTEN it cannot be stressed that the 
strength of any Rotary club, or of all clubs, is the 
individual member. Organizations, like water, do 
not rise above their source. It is a lucky club that 
has a “star,” to adopt the motion picture expression, 
but no star can be the whole show, no matter how 
talented and devoted. 

We are reminded of the story old Plutarch tells 
of the foreign emissary who, probably with the 
equivalent of a motorcycle police convoy of honor, 
was conducted through the capital of ancient Sparta. 

“Sire,” he said to his host, “I find no walls reared 
for the defense of your city.” 

“You have not looked carefully,” was the response. 
“Come tomorrow morning and you will see the 
walls of Sparta.” Next morning the guest was led 
to a nearby plain where the Spartan army stood, 
rank on rank. 

“There,” said the host, “you behold the walls of 
Sparta—ten thousand men and every man a brick.” 


Consider Ye the Hen 


I etus, published by the Owensboro (Ken- 
tucky) Rotary Club, reminds us that “hard times 
mean nothing to a hen.” It goes on to point out 
that “she just keeps on digging worms and laying 
eggs, regardless of what newspapers say about con- 
ditions. If the ground is hard she scratches harder. 
If it’s dry, she digs deeper. If she strikes a rock, she 
works around it. But always she digs up worms and 
turns them into hard shelled profits as well as tender 
broilers. 

“Did you ever see a pessimistic hen?” Impetus 
then asks. “Did you ever know of one starving to 
death waiting for worms to expose themselves? Did 
you ever hear one cackle because times were hard? 
Not on your life. She saves her breath for digging, 
and her cackles for eggs.” 


*) 
4% 


The moral drawn from this bit of ornithological 
miscellany is that Rotarians should “breathe and 
cackle to make the new year full of tender broilers 
and hard shelled profit for Rotary.” 


Impatient 


Lp and down the highways of every land there 


drives a type of motorist who best can be described 


as a parasite. Literally, he lives on the bounty of 
others. Approaching a crossroad, he roars through; 


the other fellow is always the one to slow down. 
Assuming that he is the only one in crowded traffic 
who is in a hurry, he cuts in and out of the lanes 
with no regard for the rights of others. He trades 
brazenly on their desire to avoid accidents—and 
bumped fenders. In short, he is an unqualified 
nuisance. 

Darwin, were he alive today, would doubtless 
counsel us not to be too hastily provoked at this sort 
of individual, pointing out that the law of natural 
selection would eventually operate. And so it does, 
and will. But we grow impatient. 


And So to School 


Wate economists and prophets are scrambling 
over themselves looking for corners around which 
Dame Prosperity is said to be loitering, the calendar 
reminds us all that this is September. And in most 
lands in which Rotary is heavily represented, it is 
the month-when-school-starts. 


It brings its opportunities. Chiefest of them is en- 
couraging and making it possible for boys and girls 
to take advantage of the best means our civilization 
has yet devised for developing responsible and cap- 
able men and women: schools. It is hardly necessary 
to marshall statistics to make the point that few jobs 
are available and that idleness is a prolific source of 
juvenile delinquency. Equally obvious is the fact 
that, with many adults out of work, it becomes so- 
cially desirable that the training period of boys and 
girls be lengthened. 


Organized effort by Rotary clubs in codperation 
with school officials can accomplish much, especially 
when it is backed up by substantial loan funds. Per- 
haps even more important, however, is the personal 
counselling of youths with their understanding el- 
ders. The teen age is the hero-worship age, and no 
man is a greater hero to a boy than he who, suc- 
cessful in his own business or profession, takes a sin- 
cere and intelligent interest in the youngster’s wel- 
fare. That needs but to be tried to be proved. 
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This Month We Present — 


A BUNCH OF Krys 
Roberta, Mona, Ma 
Leota (left to right), 
whom made their d 
bright Spring day, 

1915, at the home of Mr. ap 
Mrs. Flake Keys, in H 
Oklahoma. This picture, tal 
one week afterwards. 
unanimity of interests 
disappear as the personalit 
took form. 


Here they are—Roberta 


Mary, Leota, and Mona 
the winsome _ little-girlhoo 
stage of development, “play 
ing house.” Only Leota ha 
turned out to be a blond 
Despite fame as “the world’s 
only girl quadruplets,” and 
steady stream of visitors, thes 
four grew up quite normally. 
with busy hours at school, 
church, at play, and at hor 
helping mother. 


Facu year, four birthday 
the same day in one famil) 
On the sixteenth, this phot 
graph was taken—Roberta, 
Mona, Mary, and Leota. Rob 
erta is the “out-doors girl” and 
leads in scholarship. Mona 
has been called the lawyer ot 
the family, and it was she 
who, when the law of gravita 
tion was being discussed, 
asked the teacher, “What 
made us stick to the earth be 
fore the law was_ passed.” 
Mary is the thrifty one, saving 
her nickles to lend—at inter 
est—to her sisters. Lepta is the 
planner, and takes delight in 
sponsoring a class of little 
children at church. .... Their 
father was a charter member 
of Hollis Rotary Club, ... . 
and the “Keys saxopnone 
quartette” has appeared on va 
rious Rotary club and district 
programs. 
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PaviD KINLEY (upper left), educator, economist, 


or, Rotarian, because he has been honored with the 
fiddle shed Citizenship award of the Urbana (Illinois) 
Associat on of Commerce; because he served the Uni 
ersity of Illinois for almost forty years, rising from the 
wie of assistant professor to president, which title he 
Id for ten years, becoming president-emeritus in 1930. 


| i YN NUMAINVILLE (lower left), because he has 


he 


made unusual record of service as a member of t 
Hot Springs National Park (Arkansas) Rotary Club, of 
which he is a past president. Unanimously chosen to 
represent the Sixty-second District at the Vienna Conven 
tion of Rotary International in 1931, he returned and 
visited, unofficially, almost all the Rotary clubs in Ar- 
kansas and presented his report to them—travelling about 


6,000 miles. 








7) 
7 A 


Joseru ROSIER (upper right), because his twenty 
five years’ active affiliation with the National Education 


1 


Association was climaxed on July 1, 19232, by his election 


to the presidency of that body. “Uncle Joe,” as he is 


known to fellow members of the Fairmont (West Vis 
ginia) Rotary Club, has been president of the State Nor 
mal School at Fairmont for sixteen years, and is reco; 
nized as an outstanding authority in teacher training. 
Joun HYDE SWEET (lower right), editor of the 
Nebraska City (Nebraska) Daily News-Press, because he 
is a charter member and past president of the Nebraska 
City Rotary Club which, in 1929, honored him with its 
Service Award. Rotarian Sweet owns and publishes the 
oldest newspaper ot continuous existence in the vast 


region represented by the old Nebraska Territory. 
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The Rotary Hole-in-One Club— 


First column (reading down): 


Elmer F. Smith, Roselle and Roselle Park, 
N. J., Penobscot Valley C. C., 155 yards; 
Charles W. Smith, Lapeer, Mich., 148 
yards; L. B. Hayes, Shelby, N. C., Frank- 
lin G. C., 125 yards; G. J. Borst,* Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., Metuchen, N. J. C. 
C., 150 yards; H. A. Graham, Eureka, 
Cal., 146 yards; J. E. O'Keefe, Carthage, 
Mo., 105 yards; Hon. J. C. Ketcham, 
Hastings, Mich., Ot-well-egan C. C., 154 


ards. 


Second column (reading down): 


Frederic A. Lord, Saco, Me.; George Til- 
ton, Dallas, Texas; W. S. Collett, Crete, 
Neb., 127 yards, Tuxedo C. C.; G. M. 
Mulholland, Toronto, Canada, Weston C. 
C., 170 yards. 


Third column (reading down): 


Alexander M. Du Flon, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Old Westbury C. C., 210 yards; Brian S. 
Brown, Savannah, Ga., 139 yards; F. S. 
Budd, Hastings, New Zealand, Napier 
G. C., 120 yards; Charles Deering, Des 
Moines, Ia., Hyperion C. C., 134 yards. 


Fourth column (reading down): 


William Robertson, Perth, Western Aus- 
tralia, 173 yards; George L. Bowman, 
Kingfisher, Okla., 130 yards; Dr. Harry 
A. Brown, Canyon, Tex., 105 yards (over 
a 75 foot cliff!); George W. Pike, Spring- 
field, Mass., Longmeadow C. C., 140 


yards. 


Fifth column (reading down): 


A. D. Warner, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa., Re- 
hoboth Beach C. C., 177 yards; John W. 
Tinder, Lexington, Ky., Lexington G. C., 
173 yards; Guy W. Cobb, Jonesboro, 
Ark.; Percy R. Pearce, Devonport, Tas- 
mania, Australia, 130 yards. 


Sixth column (reading down): 


George Clarkson, San Francisco, Cal., 200 
yards; Dr. W. B. Dorman, Nashville, 
Ark., 110 yards; Dr. W. B. Roben, Houl- 
ton, Maine; Herman P. Hunter, Elberton, 
Ga., Lakewood G. C., 124 yards; Dr. 
Hugh McLellan, Winchester, Ky., Win- 
chester G. C., 205 yards; Fred L. Shoul- 
dice, Calgary, Alberta, Can., Fred Fisk, 
Malone, N. Y., (two holes-in-one) both 
125 yards. 
*Photo: Bachrach 
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, ” 
about worn oul... 


Querido Companero: 






Our club has 
ngratulations for the wonderful issue of THE 
cons ; 
Poragtan for July. My three copies are about 


Ro 
en out from loaning them to non-members. 


We are 
the Spanish section of THE Rotarian will be en- 
| Can you give us some encouragement in 


looking forward to a time when 


that this will be done soon? This 


hope th 
‘gan is doing such a remarkable work that 
ve all want our Spanish speaking members to 
share the benefits. 

Please receive the best wishes from a club of 


% subscribers. 







Henry Y. Bake, 
Secretary, Rotary Club; 
Classification: hotels. 


© Tampico, Mexico. 





i 


| Newspaper Comment 


Nees 


lo the Editor: 

Favorable comments of a number of widely 
scattered newspapers inform me of and permit 
| me to read with much interest and appreciation, 
a very fine editorial in THe Rorartan about 
the illogic of singling out the press and motion 
) pictures as the cause of our troubles. 

The Cheyenne (Wyo.) Tribune-Leader says: 
“ |. The answer, of course, is obvious. Both 
| the press and moving pictures generally reflect 
‘popular demand.’ A lot of folk, however, are 
© loath to face a valid self-indictment.” 

j The Anniston (Ala.) Star says: 

| “... The newspapers and the movies give the 
public what it wants, for they exist for the pur- 
S pose of furnishing information and entertain- 
ment for the people. No person or firm supply- 
ing the public and depending for a livelihood 
) on its patronage will knowingly offer something 
§ that the public does not readily accept... .” 
Particularly timely and fundamental is the 
) conclusion of THe Rorartan’s editorial reading: 
| “Before indulging in the cheap luxury of 
) criticism of others, perhaps we should ask our- 
| selves a few questions. Have we contributed in 
"any way to the condition of which we would 
/ complain? We know the newspaperman and 
) the theater-man draw their livelihood from their 
| businesses, but have we subscribed for the con- 


i 


FOALS, 





- . = 


‘ | structive paper? Do we always patronize the 
© show that is above reproach?” 
i Cart E. MILLIKEN, 


Secretary, Motion Picture Producers & 
Distributors of America, Inc. 
New York City. 


Me 


M4 Ser vice 


the Editor: 


. J. A. Van Den Berg, of Albert Lea, 
® Minn., in his letter in your Open Forum for 
) May . . . assumes that no one but a represen- 
— of a so-called “private” power company 
) ©as the ability to lead the Rotary club in its 
correct path. Yes, this letter is written by an 
humble superintendent of a municipally owned 
utility, which is in its 27th year. 


instructed me to send you our 


Our Readers’ Open Forum 


Letters are invited from readers offering comments upon articles, setting forth 
















new viewpoints on Rotary problems. 


They should be as brief as possib 





The Carthage (Mo.) Rotary Club, of 61 members, has these fathe 
and sons (left to right): Henry W. Putnam, junior and senioi 
lumber brokers; and Henry S. Cowgill, junior and senior, millers 


During these 27 years our whole work has 
been toward service to our community, and we 
feel that we have been at least partially success- 
ful. We are not narrow in our hearts. We are 
as friendly as they will let us be with our 
neighbors who are “private” plants—why called 
“private” I have never learned. We have known 
far more politicians in “private” companies 
than we have known in municipal work. 

Mr. Van Den Berg speaks of the utility busi- 
ness as being an industry. Is it really an indus- 
try? It may be so called from the fact that it 
employs a relatively small body of employees 
in a community, but it cannot be classed with 
the large manufacturing establishments whose 
revenues are mainly derived from sale of their 
goods over a wide territory. All the revenue 
of a utility must come directly from the in- 
habitants and industries in the community. 

We would suggest that . . . all of us read 
and assimilate that eleventh paragraph in the 
Rotary Code of Ethics. 

RHETT PRINGLE 
Supt. Water and Light Dept. 
Thomasville, Georgia. 


Two Pecks 


To the Editor: 


I take it that little cheers of encouragement 
are especially welcome at this time. It seems to 
me that THe Rorarian gets better with each 
issue and I am sure it is playing a large part in 
helping Rotary to carry on at a time like this. 

I have just returned from the assembly of the 
Fifty-second District and I have never witnessed 
actions of any body of men that showed more 
determination that they would see their Rotary 
through all circumstances. 

Perhaps you will be interested in this coin- 
cidence. You are aware of the fact that our club, 
the youngest in the Fifty-second District, sup- 
plied R. L. (Bob) Peck, Sr., the governor of this 
jistrict. The first official business that Governor 
Peck found on his desk after returning from 
Seattle was the membership card of his son and 
namesake, Robert L. Peck, Jr., who is connected 
with his father as the junior member of the firm 


of Peck and Peck, lawyers, and happens to be 
our first and only second-active member 
TuRNLEY RUDOLPH 
Secretary, Rota ( 
Classification: leaf tobacco exportit & 


Springfield, Tenn 


Sons 


To the Editor: 

The Carthage Rotary Club is happy to report 
that it now has two father-and-sons in its n 
bership. There were three but one father 
cently retired. It is my pleasure to hand you 
their pictures marked on back for identificatior 

Among our club of 61 members, the SONS 
are among the most active and enthusiasti 


members. ; 
Waxrxiit FE. Loen 


Secretary-Treasurer, Rotary Clu 
Classification: Transportation Railroad Traff 
Carthage, Mo 


Frankenstein? 
To the Editor: 


The profession of politics is the only industry 
in the United States that has not bent its head 
to the depression. 

It is growth and more growth of govern 
mental activities that the profession of politics 
is interested in. That it is succeeding splendid! 
and is now at the pinnacle of its prosperity may 
be seen by using the only practical measuring 
stick: the cost of government. In the span of 
twenty years, the cost of government in the 
United States has grown from less than a billion 
dollars a year to more than four billion dollars 
a year. The cost of state and municipal govern 
ment has grown in the same ratio. To posses 
the power that comes from the authority to dis- 
tribute four billions of dollars a year, make 
the profession of politics a very lively profession 
and it is not surprising there is keen competi- 
tion for control. 

It will doubtless never occur to the profession 
of politics to examine government activities from 
the critical view of determining whether they 
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are necessary from any common-sense stand- 
point. This would be a reversal of the per- 
manent objective of the profession of politics. 
For success, the profession of politics needs a 


four billion budget, and then a five billion 
budget. 
1 


At just what point along the billion dollar 


mileposts the taxpayer and the voter will awake 
to the fact that he has been getting all excited 
in a partisan way at his own expense, that he 


has been paying excessively to be the pawn in 


the game of the profession of politics, is hard 
to tell. Perhaps it will be when the budget 
reaches ten billion a year, which, if the profes- 
sion of politics has good luck, might be accom- 
plished by 1940. 
3ut would it not be a curious sensation for 
the people of the United States to experience a 
genuine effort to have government contorm to 
the conception of it held by the framers of the 
constitution, briefly that the best government 1s 
that which governs least? 
R. O. Bairey, 
Former Assistant Secretary of Treasury 
of the United States. 
Milford, Delaware 


A Problem for Rotarians 
To the Editor: 


While in a light vein, there is a very serious 
thought in the following verses that should 
command the attention of any Rotarian inter- 
ested in international economics. 

Austin P. MULLAN, 
Classification: antiques. 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


My neighbor has a little corn, 
Considerably more wheat; 

The foreign folks have lots of things, 
But nothing much to eat. 

We all are brothers under God 
And ought to get together, 

And trade about the things we need, 
From food to bricks and leather. 

But no, we can't do this that way, 
We must depend on money; 

And that is why I’m forced to say. 

fren't economics funny.” 


“More International?” 


To the Editor: 

We were exceedingly gratified to see in your 
May number the kindly references you make 
under “Rotary Around the World” to this dis- 
trict and to this publication. 

Will you allow me, however, to draw your 
attention to a small inaccuracy in the second 
of the paragraph, viz., the statement “there 
being for example six nationalities represented 
in both the Cairo and Alexandria clubs.” 

The international character of this district is 
reflected in our clubs to a much greater extent 
than that, as the following extract, which I take 
the liberty of quoting from the leading article 
in our April Rotary Bulletin, (written on the 
occasion of the visit of Governor Gardot and 
Secretary Potter), clearly shows: 

“We are prepared to wager that when Doc- 

“tor Potter and Maitre Gardot sit down to 

“luncheon with the Cairo and the Alexan- 

“dria clubs they will make the mental ob- 

“servation that, if any clubs in the world 

“reflect the international character of Rotary 

“and of its objects, these two certainly stand 

“high on the list. Cairo with sixteen na- 

“tionalities and eight creeds and Alexandria 

“with ten nationalities and nine creeds will, 


“indeed, take a lot of beating in this 

“respect.” 

If I might make a final comment in this 
connection it 1s that we are surprised to learn 
from the caption to the photograph published 
on page 37 of your May issue that the Fifty- 
fifth District is more international in character 
than our own... . 

ARTHUR MERTON, 
Editor, Rotary Bulletin. 
Classification: journalism, 


Cairo, Egypt. 


Start with Students 


To the Editor: 

I have known Cy Barnum (“Minnesota’s 
Campus Ambassadors,” in the June Rorarian) 
for quite a number of years, in fact ever since 
I was a student in college at Ohio Wesleyan 
University. I think he must be doing a splendid 
piece of work among these guests from other 
countries. It would be a mighty fine thing it 
Rotarians everywhere, and other luncheon clubs, 
would assume a program such as that of the 
Minneapolis club. There is, in my estimation, 
no better way to develop goodwill among na- 
uons than the right kind of a program among 
these students from other lands. 

GLEN D. DALtTon, 
Executive Secretary, the Y. M. C, A. 
at Ohio State Unwersity. 


Columbus, Ohio. 


Calkins vs. Sargent 


To the Editor: 

The two articles in your July RoTaRIAN maga- 
zine pertaining to railroads (by Earnest Elmo 
Calkins, dean of American advertising men, 
and Fred W. Sargent, president of the Chicago 
& North Western Railway), have been read by 
me with a great deal of interest. 

While these articles are of particular interest 
to me in connection with the work of the 
Special Committee of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce on Railroads, I believe that they 
will also be very interesting and enlightening 
not only to those interested in transportation, 
but to every one concerned in matters of national 
importance and public welfare. 

T. H. Hanranan, 
President, Buffalo Freight Terminal 
Warehouse Co. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


“\. . Overlooked Safety” 


To the Editor: 

As a railroad man, I might be considered as 
being prejudiced, but frankly, I feel that Mr. 
Calkins (Earnest Elmo Calkins, “Are the Rail- 
roads Consumer Conscious? No.) has been 
somewhat over-critical of the advances or, as he 
puts it, the lack of advances made by the rail- 
roads in travel conveniences. 

It is my opinion that our present-day modern 
trains as nearly approach the convenience of a 
man’s club as it is possible to do in the space 
available, and certainly they have far out- 
stripped the conveniences afforded by other 
means of competitive transportation, the chief 
one of which is the private automobile. Surely 
Mr. Calkins would not contend that any de- 
velopment on the part of the railroads would 
tend to return any substantial part of the private 
automobile traffic to the rails. The mere pleasure 
of owning and driving a car, to say nothing of 
the conveniences of having it available for use 
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at destination, would seem to 
obvious. 

I think Mr. Sargent (Fred W 
the Railroads Consumer Conscj 
very ably handled his side 


. / 


) 
one has but to read his artick 
many details provided by the railroad 
convenience, comfort, and safety of the + 
public. Mr. Calkins apparently 
tirely the safety feature on whic 
have spent millions of dollars 
the travelling public has immeasu: 
Cartes T. O'N 
President, Chicago & Fast 
Railway Compay 


Chicago, III. 


Flowers for Flores 


To the Editor: * 


I have at hand the recent issuc 
TARIAN in which have been published 
teresting articles regarding the a 
Victoria and the Seattle convention. A 
to congratulate you most cordially on thi 
liant work, which has furnished va 
mation to district governors an 
officers of Rotary International and ha 
to the Rotarians themselves some fine 
which are always read with great interest 

In Latin America, the part of the : 
which has caused the most praise is the S$ 
section, and the only regrettable thing 


cannot be enlarged in scope to include a trar 
tion of the entire magazine. In my opinion t 


work of Hinojosa Flores is fine and 
worthy, for as editor of the Spanish 
has succeeded in condensing a substantia 
tion of THe Rotarian to the benefit 
sands of Rotarians who cannot under 
English. 
Ernesto V 
Governor, Seventy-fourth Distr 
Classification: lawyer of marks and paten 
Guatemala City. 
*4 Translation. 


Thistles ... 


To the Editor: 

I always read the Spanish section in T! 
Rotarian, and am grieved whenever | see 3 
apparent error in your printing of that nol 
language. Our Spanish-speaking Rotana! 
(though not always able to print their mag 
zines faultlessly) do like to see the Spams 
pages in our international organ just as correc! 
as your carefully proof-read English pages 

The enclosed pages 41 and 42 (June issue 
seem to have three words incorrectly hyp! 
ated—as per my ink marks. 

In case I’m wrong, please have your pr 
readers set me right. 

With compliments on the June issue, 

A. Lincotn Burns 
Classification: coffee roasting machiner) 
New York City. 


£ ¢hat 
IU 


P. S. I notice later two more splits 0 
double but indivisible letter rr—pencil marke 

Note: We are appreciative of Rotarus 
Reader Burns’ typographical corrections arlact 
were in order; double care shall be exerciseé "" 
the future by our proofreaders.—Editors. 
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Ph Fisk 


With the typical hospitality of the Great North, the forty members of Alaska’s lone Rotar) 
club, Ketchikan, turned over the official key of “The Gateway to Alaska” to the Rotarian 
and their families of the 27th, 28th, and 51st districts of Rotary International who extended 


their Seattle convention trip to the “49th” 


state 


Rotary Around the World 


Bolivia 
Fight Malaria 


CocHABAMBA—Members 
Rotary Club 


NOLE 
doctors in order to combat more effectively an 


of the Cochabamba 
have enlisted the aid of local 


outbreak of malaria. 


Colombia 
Varied 
BaRRANQUILLA—The Rotary Club of Barran- 
juilla has assumed responsibility for the estab- 
ment of a Red Cross unit in this city; also 
provision for adequate care at a nominal 
st for expectant mothers; and the establish- 
with aid of city authorities, of a number 
tree hospital beds for the indigent ailing. 


Paraguay 


Opportunity 


ent 


ViLLARRIcCA—So that children in a nearby 
ra) A : . . . 
al district might have an opportunity for an 


education, Rotarians of Villarrica were instru 


mene 


ee YP 
ntal in establishing a country school which 


accommodates 120 children. 


a regular feature of THe Rotarian 


any phase of Rotary club activities are always 


Brazil 
Dutch Day 


BeLto Horizonte—A recent meeting of the 
Bello Horizonte Rotary Club was devoted to a 
study of Holland. The Dutch consul and Dutch 


residents of the city were quests. 


Federated Malay States 
Asiatic Fund 

SEREMBAN—Owing to acute economic depres 
affected some of the 


sion which has adversely 


Asiatic communities in Negri Sembilan, the 
Rotary Club of Seremban has started a fund 
called the “Negri Sembilan Asiatics Unemploy 
ment Fund.” A public appeal has been made, 
and so far $140 has been collected. 
India 
Work with Boys 

CaLtcutta—The Calcutta Rotary Club ha 


made arrangements for active codperation with 


the Boys’ Welfare Association in this city. It h 
| which will | 


been planned to erect a shelter e 


the first “home” that most of the street urchins 


have ever known. 


to which newsy contribution 


j J j. J 
weicomed by the edito 


Argentina 


Olympics 
Aire 


1 contributed to a fund whi 


BuENos Atres—Buenos 


lished an 
the 1932 Olympic Games at Los An c | 
Support Student Building 

The Rotary Cl 


vigorous effort to arou financial 


MENDOZA ub of Mendoza 


making a 
terest, on the part of clubs in the Sixt 
Argentina Hall of the Cité Uni 


France. 


thir 
District, in the 


‘ r re on » 
versitaire in Parts, 


Australia | 
Shelter for Jobless 


Mackay—The 
Rotar\ 


community service comn 


Mackay has proposed 


itter 
of the Club of 
scheme for the benefit of the travelling unem 
ployed. Funds are being raised to provide sh« 


ror the men 


For Rural Boys, Girls | 


ROCKHAMPTON One of the mar ctivitie 
the Rockhampton Rotarians has been the 


cessful launching of a rural club at Gracemert 
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near this city. Its recent initial field day and 
show were well attended by Rotarians whose 
aim is further to expand this class of useful 
work among the young people outside the city. 
In addition to the very creditable rearing and 
exhibition of live stock by both boys and girls, 
remarkable exhibits of varied home _ projects 


completed by the girls were shown. 


To Aid Cripples 

WOLLONGONG The Wollongong Rotary Club 
has called a public meeting in order to form 
a crippled children’s association in this city. 
Plea for Consistency 

Benpico—In a forceful and comprehensive 
address on Rotary principles delivered to the 
bendigo Rotary Club at a recent meeting, Ro- 
terian Arthur L. Bolton, O.B.E., made an ardent 
plea for consistency in all phases of Rotary 
endeavors. “Rotarians,” he declared, “have 
effectually demonstrated their adherence to prin- 
ciple in their work for international peace, in 
their interest in boy and girl welfare, in their 
community service both as individuals and club 
units, but if Rotarians are to realize their highest 
ideal it will be only through the translation into 
effective practice of the Golden Rule in their 


private and public business dealings.” 


Marble for Lodge 


CANBERRA—A small polished sample of Can- 
berra black marble, inscribed in chiselled let- 
ters, “Canberra, Australia,” has been forwarded 
to the Honolulu Rotary Club by Canberra 
Rotarians for incorporation in the fireplace of a 


bovs’ lodge which that club is erecting. 


Austria 
Anniversary 

BapEN b. WiEN—To celebrate the anniversary 
of its inauguration, the Baden Rotary Club held 


a huge summer festival to which were invited 
Austrian and Czechoslovakian Rotarians. 


Germany 
Forward Lookers 
DiissELDorF—A campaign for relief for next 


winter has already been under way for several 
months, a project of Diisseldorf Rotarians. 


England 
£5,500 for Hospital 


Sx1ipTtoN—The Skipton Rotary Club has been 
responsible for the organization of a bazaar and 
a general appeal for funds for the rebuilding 
of the Skipton hospital. This has resulted in a 
net total of £5,587 being handed over to the 
hospital authorities, together with an individual 
gift of £300 for the equipment of the operat- 
ing theatre. 


Purchase Camp Site 


IpswicH—The Ipswich Rotary Club has pur- 
chased a camp site at Martlesham (one mile 
fiom Ipswich), of twenty-one acres. It will be 
used chiefly for boys’ and girls’ organizations in 
the district. 

For Best Essays 


DERBY—Two students, between the ages of 
fifteen and eighteen, who wrote the best essays 


THE ROTAR, 


Chief Two Guns White Cal} inj. 
tiates a past president of Rotar, 
International (1915-16) and hj, 
squaw into the Blackfeet Indiay 
tribe at Glacier Park, Montana. 
Dr. Allen D. Albert was adopted 
as Chief Medicine Elk (Na-to-ye- 
no-ka) and Mrs. Albert as Prin. 
cess Medicine Woman (N20. 
wa-kee) when they stopped off, 
en route to the Seattle Conven 
tion, at Glacier Park to partici- 
pate in the dedication of the 
Waterton-Glacier Internationa 
Peace Park. Following the co; 
vention, they proceeded to th: 
Orient in the interests of the Chi- 
cago Centennial Exposition. 


on “The Main Obstacles of Wor 

and How to Overcome Then 
sponsored by the local Rota 
awarded free scholarships in t 
Nations Summer School in Geneva, § 
in August. 


Goodwill Tour 


Fifty English Rotarians recent! 
upon a three-week journey through Swit 
and Germany, where they were « 
the several Rotary clubs. 


Aid Flooded Area 


Rotary clubs of Doncaster, I 
Blackpool, Saltburn, and Castlef 
sponsible for the splendid and prompt 
tion which resulted in the tempor 
72 children from Bentley, Yorks! 
seriously distressed by two severe fl 
colliery disaster. 


For Disarmament 

Rrpon—The Prime Minister of Great | 
has received a disarmament resolution fr 
Rotary Club of Ripon which expresses t 
imous opinion of this club as favoring red 
tions in arms. 


Canada 
Fine Boys’ Camp 

WINNIPEG, Man.—One of the major interest 
of the Winnipeg Rotary Club is the Y. M. C.A 
Camp Manitou for boys. It operated during th 
summer for a period of six weeks, accommo: 
dating 84 boys per week, a total of 500 boys 
during the season. Winnipeg Rotarians supplied 
one completely equipped cottage. 





For Cripples 

Ortawa, Ont.—Eight clinics with twent 
seven cases in attendance have been held 
the auspices of the crippled children com 
of the Rotary Club of Ottawa. 





Fellowship 

Toronto, Ont.—Eleven members 
Toronto Rotary Club generously thre’ 
their homes to more than two hundre 
Rotarians on a recent “fellowship nigh 
card playing and various other forms 
tainment. The evening was acclaimed a su 
and an excellent means by which me 
could become better acquainted one with @ 
other. 
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Governor General Roosevelt of the Philippine Islands drew a record attendance at a recent meeting of th 
Manila Rotary Club, culminating a year of successful and interesting programs. He gave a fascinating 
account of his hunting trip in Tibet for the Ovis Poli. At the speaker's table in the foreground ar 
Brigadier General and Mrs. Casper H. Conrad, ]r.; the governor general; Judge F. B. Ingersoll (at th 
§ i q ‘ § 4 
mike), immediate past president of the Manila club, and Mrs. Ingersol 3 
» 
United States Of America _ given financial aid, and of these, 148 have com Cooperation 
plete urses. O vf more thi $100,000 T , 
7 Co Weal ~ 1 iste ; ~ of more ¢ 7 ’ a ; To_tepo, Ox10o—More than one hundred me 
10n0O u/ 0O0¢ mane ses Ni: : O prac cally gligil ee | ’ . 1 
a iiss — — ee bers of the Toledo Rotary Club have worked 
Micu.—Gar Wood, motor boat Each ee of the Dallas club contributes on the community chest campaign during 
; king, has been made an honorary member nine dollars to this fund automatically as a part post years-«more than ever hefare 
I Algonac Rotary Club. On Labor cf annual dues. } 
I “ compete with Kaye Don, of Eng > {ny Razor Blades? j 
Cg Barge lasagne Meet on Rails ; ’ 
St. Claire, for the world’s speec ; j Minot, N. D.—Members of the Rotary Club 
boat championship. Waver.y, N. Y One of the most unusual of Minot have been sending used razor blades « 
meetings ses the aren — ol averiy Was to the crippled children’s home at Minneapolis 
Solid Foundation nes Steg So a — oe where the children recondition them and sell 
Lackawanna Railroad “a , aay ee a eee . } 
lex.—Some twelve vears ago the them at a proht of about two cents each 
Dorar ] ; ati ye - “ej . 
] R Club Foundation was conceived “The Half M = Hobby Fair 
ae es a ~ 1€ alf Moon 
and brought into being by Col. “‘Bill’’ Everett, . : 
ae ' 1" ’ GLapsTtonE, Micu.—The Rotary Club of - 
chief director of the activity today. Its purpose ALBANY, N. Y¥ Albany Rotary’s contribu- : : 
. lel ee Gladstone recently supported a hobby fair in 
was to provide a revolving fund whereby tion to the rec elebration of the dedication : 
; . sn nes a which a display of articles made and collected 
worthy boys and young men could avail them- of the Por .ibany, was a magnificent float a 
3 ae ona PX ” © | by boys of the sixth to tenth grades was placed 
selves of financial aid in obtaining college edu- of the shi» “The Half Moon.” Several Ro- i : ; 
: a , ; fu wat exhibition in the windows of a local store. 
g re cations. The fund now amounts to approximately _tarians in Dutch costumes of the early days o pr : 
‘ ; : cto a 1¢ Rotary boys’ work committee made awards 
‘ The Rot t k tt 1 1 
$45,000. A total of 227 applicants have been New York made up the jolly crew. ; 






for the best exhibits in the various classes. 





$3,500 for Boys’ Camp 
Brook.tyn, N. Y.—Brooklyn Rotarians are 
continuing to give their moral and physical a 





interest 
i. Cos 


ring the 





/ 


sistance in the conduct, development, an 






ation of Camp Grant during the summer 





1932. A cash contribution of $3,500 toward 






500 boys 


supplied 





the camp operation has been 








“Something unusual” were gifts 
of the Key West (Fla.) Rotary 
Club to Paul Harris, founder, 
and Sydney W. Pascall, immedi 
ate past president of Rotary Inte) 
national—beautifully designed 
mosaic portraits made by Artist 
Auturo Boza (at center). Third 























+ fi: from left (front row, standing) 
‘on is Rotarian W. L. Bates, treasure? | & 
succes and assistant secretary of the club 

_ who has a 100% attendance re | 


ord for the last sixteen years. 














Building for Boys 


OKLAHOMA City, Oxia.—The Rotary Club of 
Oklahoma City has completed a building at 
Camp Kickapoo which is being used by the 


Boy Scouts in the Central Oklahoma area. 


Promote Diversified Farming 


DututH, Minn.—Rotafians in four northwest 





tates Minnesota, the Dakotas, and Montana— 
are actively coop v-sow-hen and 
1-H club movement. Wheat acreage has been 
cut 5 per ent, and for tl past four years 
wheat in this “bread basket of America” has 


been worth less than a fourth of the chicken 
crop 
15,543 see Hobbies 


XENIA, Oun1o—The first Greene County boys’ 


hobby fai tayed recent the Xenia Rotary 
Club proved to be one of t most popular 
events of the season The final count revealed 
that 15,543 individu had attended, so local 
Rotarians have a right to be a bit boastful over 
the success of the event. They are already plan- 


ing next year’s hobby fair 


Prettiest and Biggest 


Detroir, Micu The prettiest, biggest, and 
best of the annua irues tor the daughters of 
Detroit Rotarians was re t d with more 

Man 42 in attendance, including about 160 


daughters. 


lid Ll nemployed 

Croton-on-Hupson, N. Y.—The Rotary Club 
of Croton has turned over $302.25 to its un- 
employment committee, the net proceeds from 


a review staged recentiy by the club. 


4-H Club and Y. M. C. A. 


WakeEFie_p, Mass.—Wakefield Rotarians have 
oted t an $150 from their delegates’ fund 
to sponsor 4-H Club work in canning and gar- 
dening, and have donated $200 to the Y. M. 
C. A. for hall rent. 


Town Planning 


Norwoop, Mass.—The town planning contest 
in the schools of Norwood is one of the worthy 
projects being sponsored by local Rotarians. 
They have recently voted a fund of $25.00 to 
be spent for suitable prizes. 
Where Roosevelt Lived 


Bismarck, N. D.—Convention-bound Rotari- 
ans travelling by way of Bismarck had the 


privilege of being met at the station by local 
Rotarians and taken on a short motor trip to 
the cabin where the late Theodore Roosevelt 
“roughed it” as a rancher, and thence on to 
Mandan for an Indian ceremonial and steer 


barbecue. 


Gallons of Soup 


Fercus Facts, Minn.—During the past two 
vears Fergus Falls Rotarians have cooperated 
with the teachers of the ungraded department 
of the public schools in supplying a hot nutri- 
tious dish for the students. The Rotary club 
furnished one hundred gallons of soup during 
the year 1930-31, and during the past year 
it has been sponsoring a similar project by 
furnishing the supplies and giving the boys 
and girls an opportunity for learning how to 


prepare their own hot dishes. 


Baseball for Charity 


San ANTONIO, TEx.—The Optimist Club and 
the Rotary Club of San Antonio have recently 
voted unanimously to make the baseball game 
between the two clubs an annual affair. Last 
year the net proceeds were $1,025 and it is 
estimated that this year’s game will net about 
$1,500 which is to be given to untortunates. 


Help Entertain Kiwanis 


Derroir, Micu.—The annual convenuon of 
Kiwanis International held recently in Detroit 
gave opportunity for Rotary Anns of Detroit to 
furnish transportation for wives of the visiting 
Kiwanians. 


Do you know these folks? An 


THE RO 


Rotarian Caesar Mattei. 
izer and director of the |} 
Club Band of Downey. ( 
finds that his hobby has p, 
to be a veritable commun 
set, these youthful muy 
(left) having brought to 
city many handsome trop 


Testimonial 


RuTLaNnpb, Vr.—Rotarian 
have voted to present to the 
monial fund a bronze tablet t 
a boulder on the lawn of 
Wallingford, commemorating 
of Rotary’s founder. 


Rural-Urban 


SupERiIorR, Wis.—The sum 
been placed in the treasury 
Rotary Club to be at the dis 
Urban committee for stimulating 
ter dairy cattle. 


$161.30 for Cripple 

St. Louis, Mo.—Carl Smitl 
crippled boy, has been aided wit 
tention at a cost of $161.30 thr 


osity of local Rotarians. 


Rotary Effectiveness 


HATTIESBURG, Miss.—More t 
vested in the field of Rotar 
accomplishment of the Hattiesburg 


A pint of milk is provided each d 


150 undernourished children 
schools; large quantities 
clothing have been supplied 


pe yverished circumstances. 


“honorable mention” awaits an) 


can supply *'° names of this Rotary delegation on the good shi 
ander, en route to the Seattle convent 
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Gobernador del 72 


it, 


». Rotary International sufre una 
dida inmensa con la muerte de tan 
esclarecido varon. 


ja Semiulla 


de Kotary 


Por 4. Hinojosa Flores 


H.: apenas unos cuantos anos 


e los Rotary clubs iniciaron en toda la 
\mérica. Latina la celebracién de la 
Semana del Nifio,” tomando una parte 

ncipal en la organizacién correspon- 
lente. 

La idea fué recibida con beneplacito 

veneral, por mas que no faltaron las 
criticas que son inherentes a cualquier 
nnovacién, sobre todo si ésta tiene algun 
caracter exOtico. Hay que reconocer que 
gunas de tales criticas eran justificadas 
y que las mismas, en el transcurso del 
tiempo, han servido para ir adaptando 
las ceremonias, los elementos educativos 
y ain los nimeros de mero recreo de la 
“Semana del Nifio” al ambiente latino 
americano de tal modo que se ha logrado 
que la institucién tome carta de natura- 
lizacion dentro de las costumbres de los 
paises iberos y que se le considere ya, 
en algunas regiones, como parte inte- 
grante del programa educativo de los 
mies. Los Rotary clubs en la actualidad 
casi no tienen necesidad de intervenir en 
la organizaci6n de la “Semana del 
Nifio,” 

Todas estas consideraciones vienen a 
nuestra mente al enterarnos de que en 
un pequeno poblado de México, una 
aldea de unos quinientos u ochocientos 
habitantes en donde posiblemente no se 
tiene ni siquiera conocimiento de la exis- 
tencia de Rotary, acaba de celebrarse 
con mucho entusiasmo la “Semana del 
Nifio.” 

Rotary ha arrojado la buena semilla en 
el surco fecundo. De la cosecha disfrutan 
ya hasta aquellos que no conocieron 
jamas al sembrador. 


Miguel Arrojado Lisboa, Promi 
rotario, Ex-Director Internacional 
Distrito Rotario, 
Brasil, fallecido en Petrdpolis el 27 de 


Cartas que no se Contestan 
Por Thomas Arkle Clark 


Siempre ha despertado mi interés el estudio 
de la correspondencia para determinar qué cartas 
habran de merecer respuesta y cudles no seran 
objeto de tal honor. 

Por regla general sdlo ha de esperarse respues- 
ta cuando de ésta se derive alguna ventaja para 
quien la escribe. De otro modo el silencio es 
casi seguro. Mi experiencia, que con lijeras 
variaciones, ha de coincidir con la de muchos 
hombres de negocios y profesionales, me ensefa 
que no contesta el padre del hijo expulsado del 
colegio; que no contesta el amigo a quien se le 
cobra una cuenta personal, ni el padre del amigo 
mencionado a quien se le pide la direccién del 
mismo; que no contestan los contribuyentes 
voluntarios al tesorero que les cobra, ni los 
amigos de colegio que prometen  sostener 
correspondencia al abandonar las aulas. 

Hay ocasiones en que no sabemos como es 
cribir una carta y preferimos dejar de escribirla, 
pero en la mayoria de las veces las cartas quedan 
sin respuesta por indiferencia, por falta de in- 
terés o por negligencia. 

Hace algunos afios tuve relaciones muy es- 
trechas con un hombre prominente en la politica 
y en los negocios. Nunca dejaba una carta sin 
respuesta. Jamas desaprovechaba oportunidad de 
enviar unas lineas de felicitacién o de pésame. 
Llevaba al dia su correspondencia. En su es- 
critorio nunca habia una carta que no hubiera 
sido contestada al finalizar el dia. 

“Me he hecho de mas amistades,”” me decia, “y 
he fortalecido mis relaciones con mas personas 
con la atencidn cuidadosa de mi correspondencia 
que mediante cualquiera otro método. Quien no 
contesta su correspondencia es un politico malo, 
es un mal hombre de negocios, pues le concede 


los valores sociales 


escasa importancia a uno de 


as apreciabl i en mndiciones <¢ 
poseer. 

Es esta i iZon or 1 cual » trato 
contestar todas mi artas 


La Aviacion Comercial en los Es- 
tados Unidos 


Por Alden Calkins 


Cuan JO muchos desesperan de encontrar en 
la actualidad algun negocio que prospere, la 
industria de la transportacién aérea de persona 
correspondencia y carga alcanza cifras 
precedente. 

Es el desarrollo de la aviaciédn uno de los 
hechos mas interesantes de la Historia. Tiene 
dos aspectos: uno brillante y otro que puediéra- 
mos llamar ordinario. Mientras Amelia Earhart 
deslumbra al mundo conquistando el Atlantico 
en un vuelo de quince horas, en el mismo lapso, 
opacamente, setecientas personas vuelan sobr 
los Estados Unidos cubriendo un total 
65.000 millas. 

La aviacion comercial ha venido a ser algo 


tan natural en las mentes de la generalidad 


como lo eran los ferrocarriles hace veinticinco 


»} 


anos. Sin embargo, unos cuantos numeros 


dcmostraran su desarrollo asombroso en lo 
Fstados Unidos: el importe total de esta naciente 
industria es de cuatrocientos millones de délare 
cuando atin no han pasado vientinueve afi: 
desde el vuclo experimental de los hermano 
Wright; ef consumo de combustible pasa de 
quince millones de galones al afio; el promedio 
diario de personas que vuelan es de 1.4 


cubriendo 130.000 millas; el vuelo d 


e costa a 
costa puede hacerse en treinta horas y el de 
norte a sur, 0 vice-versa, entre Nueva York y 
Miami, en 12 horas. El progreso alcanzado en 


los Ultimos seis afios en el transporte de per- 
I J 
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Lic. Ernesto Viteri y Dr. Ramén 
Lorenzo Gobernadores de los Dis- 
tritos 74 (Centro América) y 25 
(Cuba) de Rotary International, res- 

pectivamente. 


sonas, correspondencia y carga es como sigue: 


personas: 1926, 6.000; 192 13.000; 1928, 


53.000; 1929, 165.000; 1930, 400.000 y 1931, 
22.000, Correspondencia: 1926, 810.000 libras; 


1927, 1.654.000; 1928, 4.063.000; 1929, 7.772.- 
000; 1930, 8.005.000 Y 1931, 9.000.000. Carga: 
1926, 3.500 libras; 1927, 46.000; 1928, 217.c00; 
1929, 253.000; 1930, 718.000 y 1931, 787.000. 


Son tres significativas series de cifras, pero 
seguramente son insignificantes si se tiene en 
cuenta el futuro, Diariamente vemos nuevos pro- 
gresos. Es realmente una fortuna poder vivir en 
una edad capaz de producir en tan corto tiempo 
un sistema de transportacién tan notable y a 


través de una época tan aciaga 


Rotary en Accion 


Brasil 


3eLLO Horizonte.—El club dedicéd una de 
sus reuniones a un estudio general de Holanda, 
y a ella concurrieron como invitados el cénsul 
de dicho pais y algunos otros holandeses resi- 


dentes en la ciudad. 


Argentina 

Menpoza.—Los rotarios mendocinos se preo- 
cupan por despertar el interés de los clubes de 
su pais a fin de que se coopere pecuniariamente 
para la construccién del pabellén argentino en 
ia Ciudad Universitaria, en Francia. 


Bolivia 


CocHaBaMBA.—Algunos miembros del Rotary 
Club de Cochabamba han logrado obtener la 


cooperacién de los médicos locales para com- 
batir en forma mas efectiva una epidemia de 
paludismo que se ha desarrollado en la regién. 


Colombia 


BARRANQUILLA.—Durante el! afio pasado los 


rotarios lograron el establecimiento en su ciudad 
de un hospital de emergencia de la Cruz Roja 
y han estado tratando del establecimiento de 
consultas Pre-natal e Infantil Especializada. 


Paraguay 


VitLarrica.—Los rotarios han desarrollado 
actividades para el establecimiento de una es- 
cuela rural con capacidad para 120 nifios con 
ei objeto de proporcionar facilidades educativas 
a los nifios campesinos de una zona rural vecina. 


Canada 

Toronto.—Once de los miembros del Rotary 
Club de Toronto abrieron las puertas de sus 
hogares al resto de sus camaradas locales en 
una “Noche de Compafierismo,” en la que los 
anfitriones agasajaron a sus huéspedes en forma 
encantadora. Esta convivialidad se considera 
como un verdadero éxito y declaran muchos de 
los que gozaron de ella que es uno de los 
mejores medios para lograr que los rotarios se 
conozcan mejor entre si. 


Estados Unidos de América 


Oxntcaco.—Un grupo entusiasta se did cita la 
tarde el 8 de julio en el Parque Lincoln, en un 
lugar contiguo al nuevo edificio de la Sociedad 
de Historia de Chicago, para tomar parte en la 
ccremonia en que Sydney W. Pascall, ex-presi- 
dente inmediato de Rotary International, planté 
el “Arbol de la Amistad.” Algunos miembros 
del Rotary Club de Chicago cooperaron en la 
preparacién de la ceremonia, a la que concu- 
rrieron varios de los directores y funcionarios 
de Rotary International. 


Ing. Jorge M. Zegarra, Goberna 
del Distrito 71 (Peru) de Rotary I; 
ternational, e Ing. Juan Mui 





Reyes, Comisionado Honorario a. 


Rotary International en Bo 


Inglaterra 
; a 
Orientacion Profesional 
TOTTENHAM.—Rotarios qu¢ 
de las mds importantes negociaci 
tenham han invitado a algunos 
visiten sus fabricas. Tal actitud 
solicitudes del comité de relaciones 
que ha incluido entre sus activi 
descubrir la vocacién de los ni 


Coordinacion de Actividades ( 
GRANTHAM.—Con el objeto d 

actividades para el mejoramiento 

fines caritativos se desarrollen ba 

cién central, los rotarios de Gr 

estado recibiendo recientement 

para que intenten tal coordinacion, qu 

estado rindiendo resultados tan satistact 

Birmingham. 


Alemania 
Biblioteca Rotaria 


Lerpzic.—En una bioloteca loca 
ciado la formacién de una colecci 
pleta como sea posible de las pub 
aleman de cardcter rotario. [a 
satisfactoriamente esta actividad el 
von Frenckell, de Dresde, obsequio aprox 
mente 4.800 boletines semanari 
otras publicaciones y revistas. 


Australia 

Wo..onconc.—E]! Rotary Club " 
gong ha convocado a los elemen t 
de la localidad con el objeto d 
asociacioén para la proteccién d 
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§] PTEM BERK, 1932 
uncle Sam’s Aerial 
Assets 


Continued from page 13] 
cose tO 13,3175116, nearly 5,000,000 miles 
more than 1n last year’s first quarter. 
Air mail volume carried in this period 
showed a drop of four per cent, but air 
express continued to gain as it has for 
six years. In fact, this year’s initial three 
months chalked up a gain of thirty-eight 
per cent over the first quarter of 1931. 

The average motorist believes that he 
burns up plenty of gasoline driving the 
family bus, but air line fuel consumption 
runs into big figures. Having taken its 
place as one of the major transportation 
units, air travel eats up 15,000,000 gal- 
lons of gas annually. 

It does not require a magician to figure 
out what has made possible this huge in- 
crease in air passengers and express, not 
to mention air mail which is determined- 
ly marching ahead except for rare slips. 
Service of a type never quite duplicated 
is the answer. Air transport has never 
heen satisfied to establish fast, comfort- 
able service—and then stop progressing. 

Right now, a corps of highly trained 
engineers and scientists is working in 
aboratories to develop better planes, 
more efficient engines, instruments with 
uncanny accuracy. Out on the 30,000- 
mile air line network, day and night, 
air transport and mail pilots are logging 
every mile of their way that any slight 




































“There's 





no depression on the aertal traffic lanes criss-crossing America 


Air mail this year is expected to establish a new all-time record.” 


defects may be immediately checked 
and corrected. No lesson is too insig- 
nificant to be ignored. Uncle S 
the air line work 
hand in development, experimentation, 
and actual practice, that no time 


be wasted in giving the American citi- 


Sam in 
operators hand-in- 
may 


zens the _ best 
world. 

Such already 
plied the United States with three times 
the volume of transport flying found 
in Europe, Asia, or Africa. 


transportation in the 


cooperation has sup- 


An average 
of 1,400 persons fly nearly 130,000 miles 


daily in the United States on scheduled 


air liners. Those who fly from coast to 
coast can do it in twenty-eight hours by 
travelling day and night. Others who 
wish to get a good night’s rest en rout 
can still link the Atlantic and 
This 


a twelve-hour lay-over at Kansas 


Pacific 


in thirty-six hours. schedule in 
cludes 
City for undisturbed slumber. 


New York 


and Miami are connected by air in twelve 


Flying north and south, 


hours of flying. Arriving at the south 


ern tip of Florida, planes are waiting 


to whisk you to islands of the Caribbean, 
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and Central and South America. Can- 
ada, Mexico and Alaska are also being 
rapidly spanned with connecting air 
no spot in the 
United States which is more than thirty 


lines. In fact, there 


hours by air from any other spot. 

Maps have actually shrunk. But fast 
as aif passenger service is, it is surpassed 
by aerial mail and express. Fleet ships 
bring the oceans within twenty-two and 


] 1 | 
one-half hours of each other. 


Air transport planes are in production 


now to link the Atlantic and Pacific in 
twenty hours—two less than it took an 
exceptional speed flier a decade ago. Evi- 
dently the depression cannot catch up 

ith air travel. 

\s an indication of how America’s 
network of air lines is speeding up busi- 
ness, a commercial house of the Middle 
West recently stopped to estimate how 
much time and money its men saved 
when they combined air and rail travel 
to the exclusion of surface transport only. 
Of all their men “on the road,” they 
struck an average and found that a cer- 
tain trip required seventeen days by sur- 
face travel. When air-rail service was 
used, the same trip took only eleven 
days. Figuring a man’s salary at $25 a 
day, $150 was saved by sending him by 
air and rail. Six extra days also were 
available for covering more territory. 

Air fares today average slightly more 
than six cents a mile. This may seem 
high at first glance, but land and water 
transportation costs as much when meals 
and berths are included. And since time 
is money in anyone’s pocket, hours saved 
in flying are easily liquidated into cash. 
But air travel was not always so reason- 
able. There has been a cut of seven per 
cent in fares since January 1, 1932, while 
the present rate is only Aalf of what it 
was in January, 1930. 

As flying men and women accelerate 
commerce, so does air mail. A recent 
federal survey in New York City dis- 
closed that more than a billion and a 
half dollars was dispatched by air from 
New York banking institutions during 
1931. This fortune, in form of checks 


drawn on banks all over 
the country, was flown 
north, south, and west so 
that the wasteful period 
known as “float” might 
be cut toa minimum. 

Money ‘‘floating”’ 
around the country earns 
no interest. It is as idle 
as the human floater. 
The quicker a check 1s 
presented to the bank 
on which it is drawn, 
the greater the saving in 
“float.” Of the billion 
and a half dollars sent 
by air mail from New 
York, financial institu- 
tions of that city saved 
one or more days on 
nearly a billion of it. 
Banks elsewhere are do- 
ing likewise. 





The past six years 
shows a remarkable in- 
crease in scheduled fly- 
ing of passengers, mail, 
and express. Only 5,782 
Americans took to the 
air in 1926 in transport 
liners, but 1927 saw this 
number reach 8,679. 
Then 1928 shattered all 
existing marks by car- 
rying 49,713 aloft. But 
1929 far surpassed its 
predecessor with 173,- 
405 passengers. In 1930, when everyone 
was convinced no business could be 
going anywhere but down, airplanes 
took 417,500 persons up in regularly 
operating ships. And last year 522,000 
winged over the land on business and 
pleasure. 


Air mail has shown similar growth. 
Last year 9,643,000 pounds flew. But 
1926 registered only 810,000 pounds. 
Then 1927 brought 1,654,000; 1928, 
4,063,000 pounds; and 1929 registered 
7:772,000 pounds. With air mail in 1931 
beating the 8,513,000-pound record of 
1930 by a full million pounds, this year 
may establish a new all-time record 





This Boeing System applicant 1s takin 
Snyder equilibrium test for pilots—stand 
blindfolded on one foot for fifteen second 
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before midnight, December 3151 

But there hasn’t been anything 
gish about air express and freight eit 
Last year 1,151,000 pounds went 
Study its steady growth—1926, 3,5 
pounds; 1927, 46,000 pounds; 1923, 
217,000 pounds; 1929, 258,000 pou! 
and 1930, 468,000 pounds. 


An imposing trio of records, 
But they are as nothing compared 


day sees another step forward. It’s 
glorious adventure to be alive in an ag 
that can produce such a remarka 
transportation system in so short a period 
and in the face of poor times. 
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That Boy Ferrell 


ntinued from page 19 | 
year as a professional player. 
outstanding pitcher in the 


Ae Indiana, and Towa League. 
e-weht back to Cleveland in the fall, 
“ ched two games and showed that 
had made remarkable progress in his 
frst year out. 

During the 1929 spring training at 


New Orleans, Ferrell looked bigger and 
peter. He had put on some weight 
ad was no longer a novice at the art 
of pitching, as the veteran players of the 
Cleveland club quickly realized the very 
frst time that he pitched against them 
in batting practice. He had plenty on 
the ball. At times, however he was in- 
effective, due more to lack of control 
than anything else. Ferrell immediately 
set about to remedy this fault and, each 
day, one could find him laboring for 
an hour or more in an effort to locate 
the plate. Often he would be at the job 
ong after the rest of the team had left 
the ball park. There you have one of 
the real reasons for the great success that 
has come to Ferrell. 

Despite the fact that Ferrell showed 
he was a much improved pitcher, Man- 
ager Peckinpaugh didn’t figure him as 
a regular when the team started north 
to open the American League pennant 
race. The big fellow had certain weak- 
nesses, such as holding runners on the 
bases, and still had a tendency to be 
vild despite the earnest effort he had 
made to correct this fault. Ferrell had 
proved to us that he had the stuff and 
the courage, and all he lacked was poise; 
that comes only with experience. 


I. THE first ten days of the season, 
Manager Peckinpaugh was hard put as 
to the pitcher situation. Twice he had to 
call upon a pinch pitcher to relieve one of 
the faltering veterans and, on each occa- 
sion, Manager Peckinpaugh apparently 
courted disaster by trusting the outcome 
of the even contest to the.“rookie,” Wes- 
ley Ferrell. Each time he delivered with 
a vengeance, winning his ball game. 
“He looks so good as a finisher, you 
might as well start him,” was a sugges- 
tion I made to Peckinpaugh. He did, and 
again Ferrell delivered. Inside of ten 
days, Ferrell, the pitcher we figured 
needed another year in the minor leagues 
lor ripening, had three wins to his credit. 
That trio of victories ended any thought 
Peckinpaugh had relative to putting Fer- 
rell on option for another year to a minor 
league club. Manager Peckinpaugh was 
certain that Ferrell had arrived, and 





IN COUNTLESS WAYS 


SHE CREATES YOUR COMFORT 
8 


We wonder, reader, if in your traveling about, you have ever been awar 
of how much the lesser employees of a hotel contribute to the total of you 
comfort? 


You have undoubtedly seen a Statler maid* moving down the hall w 





her supply cart, tapping gently on some 








an doors, moving softly away from thos« 
behind which guests still sleep. Perhap 
you have actually watched one at he 
work. If you have, you have sure! 
thought, “I should like to have as deft 

servant in my house.” 

For these Statler maids are deft 
and for a reason. They're taught! The) 
have a routine to follow that eliminates 
all waste motion and insures every jol 
being done. It puts order in their work « 
picking up papers, making beds, running 
the vacuum cleaner, dusting, and replac 
ing soiled towels and used soap. 





Let’s look in a room. Here is one where 
the maid is about to make the bed. See, 
she turns the inner-spring hair mattress, 
adjusts it on the deep box springs, 
smooths out the mattress protector, 
spreads the quilted pad. Then she puts 
on the sheets— snowy, white sheets 
that smell so clean and fresh. Then the 
soft blankets. She fluffs the down pil 
lows and covers the immaculate inner 
slips with outer cases and lays them in 
their place. Now she takes the spread 
and covers all, tucks all in, gives the bed 
a final pat or two, and steps back to sur- 
vey her work. 





She’s proud of that bed. She knows 
how good a bed it is and how pleasant 
it’s going to feel because she’s made it 
well. She takes such prideful interest in 
all her humble tasks. Her bathrooms 
must sparkle, her mirrors shine. For 
she’s an inborn housekeeper and realizes 
that it’s her job to make you enthusiasti: 
over the cleanliness and comfort of you: 
Statler room. 


*73Q% of Statler stockholders are employee 


HOTELS STATLER 


where ‘‘The guest is always right’’ 
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positive that Cleveland had picked up 
another real star in the Carolina young- 
ster. Those three games were not mere 
flashes, although Ferrell did have a set 
back after winning those three games 
and did little but warm the bench for 
over a month, after having been knocked 
out of the box three or four times. He 
came back to his early form after the 
rest, however, and went on to win 


twenty-one ball games in five months. 


Berry. the rookie pitcher, who 
had won twenty games in his first year 
of professional ball, had eclipsed even 
that record in his first year as a big 
leaguer with twenty-one wins to his 
credit. If that wasn’t a Frank Merriwell 
performance, then tell me another bed- 
time story. 

When Ferrell went to his home at the 
close of the 1929 season, he took with 
him, in addition to his final check, one 
that called for a bonus of $3,000. Ferrell 
had made good on the contract he had 
signed with Bill Rapp. 

After Fall, came Winter and then 
Spring—also the matter of signing major 
league contracts. It was freely predicted 
that Cleveland would have trouble in 
getting the signature of Ferrell to an In- 
dian contract. In this contention the ex- 
perts were eminently correct. Ferrell 
didn’t sign his contract until after the 
first squad had reported at New Orleans, 
despite the fact it called for $10,000, the 
highest figure ever paid to a big league 
player after only one year in the majors. 

Major league club owners are never 
positive that one big first year makes a 
star. Often players star in their first 
year and then drop back to the minors, 
having played over their heads. In sign- 
ing a first year player, who had had a 
big season, club owners always consider 
the possibility of the second year jinx. 

In 1928, second baseman Carl Lind 
was the most talked about player in either 
major league, generally considered the 
find of the season, yet since that time 
Lind has been of no value to the Cleve- 
land club. For various reasons his play 
has fallen off considerably and many 
argue that he was just a first year flash. 
The Cleveland officials are loath to think 
so, remembering his remarkable first 
year. For two seasons he has been carried 
in the hope that he would regain his 1928 
form. The coming season is the crucial 
one for Lind. He must deliver this year 
or go back to the minors as a mere flash. 

To all of which, Ferrell merely replied 
in that confident way of his: 

“That second year jinx may go for 
the rest, Hudlin and Lind included, but 
it means nothing in the life of Ferrell. 


You pay me a satisfactory sum of money 
and I will win the ball games. Don’t 
worry about a Ferrell jinx, there is no 
such animal.” 

Ferrell finally signed his contract at 
the original figure offered him by the 
Cleveland club, but he went the limit 
before doing so. But, more to the point, 
he proved the second year jinx didn’t 
mean a thing to the Ferrell family. He 
went on to win twenty-five games in his 
second season. True he won some lucky 
ones, but he lost as many equally tough. 

It is very doubtful if any pitcher in 
all the history of baseball, mastered the 
fine points of pitching as easily and 
quickly as did Wesley Ferrell. When he 
reported to the Cleveland club in the 
spring of 1928, his only real asset as a 
pitcher was a fast ball. His curve was 
just ordinary. Half the time it didn’t 
break with any degree of deceptiveness. 
He knew nothing about holding runners 
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on the bases, and as for know, 
a change of pace, Ferrel] : 
thought it had something to ¢, 
ous living. Ferrell knew h 
ball and was aware that it was. : 
any pitcher’s greatest asset: 
quick to realize that variety ; 
ceptiveness, as well as effect 
side of two years, he thoroug! 

all the finer points of the pit 

No young player in all ¢! 
baseball has a record for t] 
years of service that approaches Fer 
In this period he has won twenty or, 
games each season. No other pitcher 
ever turned in such an accom, 

Last season he made nine ho; 
and drove in thirty runs, two ney 
ords for pitchers. 

There is no reason why the na 
Ferrell shouldn’t occupy as high a ni 
in baseball history as that of Mat! 
or Johnson. 


He Didn't Answer 


[Continued from page 16] 


ers which I sent out at intervals announc- 
ing that the notes were overdue and that 
payment would be received with sin- 
cere appreciation. In fact, payment was 
obligatory if the monthly bills of the 
organization were to be met. 

Quinn was one of these delinquent 
members who showed persistent reluc- 
tance to pay. I wrote him regularly 
twice a year for seven years without 
tangible results. Not even my self-ad- 
dressed and stamped envelopes came 
back to me. He didn’t answer. Then 
I changed my tone and my method. I 
intended -putting the notes into the 
hands of a lawyer, I advised him, and 
to see what results legal procedure would 
bring. I had a reply immediately in 
which among other details he informed 
me that I was not a gentleman and 
assured me further that he would pay 
when he got ready. The money came. 
It was not to his interest to be sued in 
his home town for a fraternity debt. 

Paine and I grew up together in the 
same country community. His father’s 
farm and mine were only a mile or two 
apart, and our youthful associates, girls 
and boys, were the same. When I was 
a sophomore in college I so pictured to 
him the beauties and the possibilities 
of college life that, in spite of the fact 
that he had no money, which was also 
my situation, he entered college. 

We separated, as most college friends 
do, with a sort of heartache that the 
days of our close friendship were over, 


promising each the other that we shou 
write regularly. That was a good | 
years ago. I’ve seen him a half do 
times since we separated. He 
remote state struggling along to | 

a living and to amass a competency 

at the same time to do his part in k 
ing up the standards of the communit 
life of which he is a part. We wrot 
occasionally during the first few year 
of our separation and then there wer 


long periods of silence. I wrote him a 
long letter last Christmas recalling our 
old friendly relationships and telling hi 
what I had tried to do during the inter 
vening years and what I hoped to do 
He hasn’t answered. 

There are various reasons why men 
do not answer letters, though very few 
of them are defensible. The only sort oi 
letter which may be ignored, it seems t 
me, is the insolent, insulting one. I have 
such a communication in my letter bas 
ket now. The man’s facts are all awry, 
his tone is vulgar, his manner threaten- 
ing. He doesn’t want to know what 
really did happen in the situation about 
which he is writing. He wouldn't be 
lieve me if I told him just what th 
actual truth is. All he wants is to be 
mean and dirty, and the best answer ( 
his communication is, as the southern 
negro said, “Silence and darned little o! 
that.” But any courteous letter is e” 
titled to a courteous and a prompt reply. 


Indifference, lack of interest, procras- 
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anion were the reasons at the back of 
lect in most of the instances 


neo ¢ 
nes+s* 


h I have mentioned. Paine failed to 

re to me because, possibly, the gap 

rween us Which time had widened 

med too great for him to span when 
thought of writing me came to his 
| Too many things had happened, 

ach water had run under the bridge 

+ the thought of it appalled him. It 
not that he was indifferent or that 
» did not appreciate my writing. If I 
| see him we would drop back into 

‘he old relationship quite easily, but to 


ite—well that was different. 


§ 


The young fellows who owed me had 
slected or completely forgotten the 
sation and they hoped I would. 
they got my letters they were 
.med to write and they procrastinated 


| they forgot again. 


Cil 


[enorance or embarrassment often 
ps a man from acknowledging cor- 
spondence or from writing the letter 
it courtesy or politeness dictates should 
written. A young friend of mine 
om I have known for twenty years 
more was buried recently. He had 
died without a moment’s warning. He 
4s a mother and sister whom I do not 
know well, but I feel that I should write 
note of sympathy. But just exactly 
what to say—that’s the question. | 
hould have written it this morning and 
t's late afternoon now and I’m no far- 
ther along than when the obligation first 


presented itself to me. 


Wears ago I was closely associated 
with a man high up in politics and busi- 
ness. He never failed to answer a letter. 
He never lost an opportunity to write 
the note of congratulation or of condo- 
lence or sympathy. If a man he knew 
won an honor or a promotion or did any- 
thing worthy of commendation he got a 
note from Drake. If he learned of the 
arrival of a new baby, even if it was only 
the janitor’s, he wrote something that was 
sure to make the newly-made father feel 
yood. He cleaned up his correspondence 
every day; there were no unanswered 
eters on Drake’s desk when he closed 
tat the day’s end. It wasn’t wholly sen- 
(iment with him; it was good business. 

“I've gained more friends,” he used 
to say to me, “and I’ve strengthened my 
iriendship with more men by careful 
attention to the letters I have written 
than by any other method. The man, 
who doesn’t answer is a poor politician, 
4 poor business man, and he is neglect- 
ing one of the most valuable social assets 
that he can possess.” 

That’s why I try to answer my letters. 


| 
| 
| 
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A low cost 


DUPLICATOR 


with a quality 
production record— 


The Heyer Rotary Lettergraph 
copies anything, typewritten or 
drawn .... 


Ir EASILY reproduces 1000 to 1500 clean, perfect copies per hour 
two or more colors. Changing from one color to another is done in a 
few seconds without muss or fuss. No ink touches printing drum. A 
simple, substantial, durable machine which sells for less than any other 
rotary duplicator and matches the quality of work of the costliest duplicat 
ing machine. 

Anybody can operate the Lettergraph and make neat copies the first 
time. It has no complicated parts—nothing to get out of order. It is 


COMPLETELY 
EQUIPPED 





simplicity itself. The original copy for the Lettergraph is prepared by 
typing, writing or drawing the copy on a sheet of stencil paper. Ink is 
applied with a brush to the cloth pad on the printing drum of the Letter 
graph, the stencil fastened around it, and the machine is ready to repro- 
duce copies. No experience or skill is required to cut a stencil—it is just 
as easy to type or write on a stencil as on an ordinary sheet of paper 

The Lettergraph reproduces anything from postcard size to a 9x15 
sheet (maximum printing surface 7!/)x11 inches) 

In offices, shops, stores, schools, churches—for business and profes- 
sional people in every line—the Heyer Rotary Lettergraph is matching 
the quality of work of the highest-priced duplicators—and saving money 
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“Wim a Regular Guy Now!” 


Continued from page 22| 
hew companions or the camp activities. 

After nearly two hours of travel, the 
train stopped at a station called Babylon 
ind all the boys were taken from the 
train to a bus which transported them 
to a boat. 

Johnny had never been on a boat. 
He was afraid—the throbbing of the 
ngine bewildered him, but after a few 
minutes of travel on the water he began 
to enjoy himself. He watched over the 
rail, fascinated by the wash of the boat 
and the mysterious green of the water. 
Now and then he would stop to look 
at a fishing boat, or men in a clam boat 
working two long handles back and 
forth, bringing up clams in a double 
rake from the bottom. 

The boat finally landed—there was 
much excitement—valises, packages, and 
ossessions were gathered and carried to 
he dock—little express wagons and 


trucks manned by brown-skinned, clean 


I 
t 


cut counselors were there to take the 
boys to camp. 

They passed over a long boardwalk 
until they came to an archway, which 
varked the camp entrance. They arrived 
at the camp and each of the boys was 
directed to a small cabin in which there 
were nine beds—one for the counselor 
ind the others for the boys. The coun- 
elor in charge of Johnny’s cabin was a 
tall, blond, brown-skinned, athletic fel- 
low whom the boys called “Captain 
Don.” 

Johnny had been in his cabin about 
in hour when a bugle sounded. Imme- 
diately the camp was a scene of activity, 
boys were forming in lines by the flag- 
pole—Johnny took his place in line won- 
dering. 

In a few moments a command went 
out, “Attention! Salute!” The bugle 
played retreat and as the flag came slowly 
down the mast, Johnny felt a thrill of 


Camp Cheerful, Fire Island, State Park, New York—complete for a regular outing. Besides the regu 


pride pass through his body—it was his 
first experience at retreat. It made him 
feel a greater pride for the stars and 
stripes, his country’s flag. 

After retreat the boys went to the din- 
ing hall. It was while eating that he 
heard someone call,“ Johnny.” He turned 
around and there, seated at another ta- 
ble, was Rudolph, his chum of the hos- 
pital days. 


Apter the dishes were cleared off 


the boys were led into singing by a real 
peppy counselor with a fine voice: 


East Side, West Side, all around the 
town— 


Johnny started to sing, but he felt a 
little embarrassed maybe the boys 
would make fun of him. 


The tots sang “ring-a-rosie,”’ 
London Bridge is falling down. 


He began to hum and finally he joined 
in and sang, his self-consciousness dis- 
appearing as he continued. 

Boys and girls together, me and Mamie 
O'Rourke, 


We tripped the light fantastic, 
On the sidewalks of New York. 


Johnny thoroughly enjoyed the sing- 
ing and entered into the fifteen-minute 
song period, singing “Old Black Joe,” 
“Swanee River,” and some of the latest 
popular songs—“Happy Days” and the 
“Stein Song.” 

After supper Rudolph took Johnny 
around the camp and showed him the 
recreation hall, the library, and the work 
shops where boys could make boats and 
baskets. 

Together they spent a part of the eve- 
ning watching the impromptu games of 
baseball. Rudy being asked to play first 
base for one of the teams, Johnny went 
back to the cabin. 


THE ROTA} 
The first few days were eytre 

hard ones for Johnny. He jyc ; 

seem to mix with the boys 

had no chance to play baseb 

in fact, Johnny was extremel; 

While in a very much depre; 

tearful mood he wrote a pos 

mother. 


sed 


t Card ty 


Dear Mom: 

Please take me home, I don’ 
here. If you let me come 
to be a good boy, clean t! 


the dishes, and do everything 
Answer quick. 
Love, 

The next morning Johnny entered ; 
track and field meet in which 
classified as Junior on the “Gold’ 
He placed second in the baseball thro 
and first in the crawling race. His fa: 
was all smiles at the congratulatio; 


AIT nad 


taken enabled his team to beat 
“Blues” by two tallies. 

A heavy weight had been lifted {; 
his heart—his countenance sho; 
was a regular guy now. That night 
wrote a post card home. 


Dear Mom: 
I was too fast in writing 1 
nite. I like it here. The bo 
I won second place in the ba 
and first in the crawling rac¢ 
Please send twenty-five cents. 
Your son, 
John: 
Johnny entered into the camp 
ties wholeheartedly, joining th 
ming class and playing baseball, \ 
he shone as a star batter even if sor 
had to run the bases for him. 
On stunt night he played the ha: 
ica and sang some songs, after w! 
received hearty applause from th: 


ers. Later on he was second in both the 


harmonica and singing contest. As 


result he was asked to play or sing 3 


song during the meal time. 
One day he was asked by a counse 


to get the “bed stretcher.” He was sent 


from one person to another until 


cabins, there is an administration building (left), dining hall (center), and recreation hall (rght 








Photos (this and next page): A. Ten? 
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Johnny, though crippled, learned 
to swim, to play baseball and other 
wholesome sports in which boys 


not so handicapped indulge. 


finally gave up—it occurred to him that 
an iron ial couldn’t be stretched—he 
was being kidded along by the gang. 


He smiled and soon let the others know 
he was wise and entered into the fun by 
encouraging some other innocent camper 
to find the keys to oar locks, get a left- 


handed monkey wrench, or carry a pail 
of blue steam. 

At the end of his first week he was 
examined a second time by the doctor 
and he found to his surprise that he had 
gained two whole pounds. 

One day at noon time the camp di- 
rector announced that there were to be 
nominations of candidates from the 
“Blue” and the “Gold” parties for offices 
n the camp government. There were to 
be nominations for mayor, judge, chief 
of police, chairman of reception commit- 
tee, and editors for the camp paper. 

Rudolph was nominated by the Gold 
Party as chairman of the reception com- 
mittee and he asked Johnny to be his 
campaign manager. 

“What shall I do?” asked Johnny. 

“You just have to make a speech and 
tell the rest of the fellows what kind of 
a guy I am.” 

Johnny had never made a speech, but 
he told Rudy that he would do his best. 

At noon time the next day the various 

managers were called upon to make 
their campaign speeches. 

Johnny went to the center of the din- 

ing hall and began: 


Friends, fellow campers, counselors, 





< ° ° 
remember it is our opportunity to show 





and Mr. Director, I want to introduce 
to you Rudy Malcewicz, the Gold Party’s 
candidate for chairman of the reception 
I have 


committee. He is a regular guy 


known him a long time. He is honest, 


dresses neatly, combs his hair, and keeps 
appearance at all 
knows all about the camp and will be 


a good times. He 


able to show the visitors the interesting 


things. No matter who you vote for— 





the Rotary club that we are willing to 
take our responsibility.” 


Elections were held that night and it 


was with anxiety that Johnny and Rudy 
waited for the returns. 

“Do you think we’re 
Rudy?” asked Johnny. 

“You made 
but there are 
‘Gold.’ ” 

Final count showed Rudy had won by 
two votes. 

Rudy and Johnny were so happy that 


going to win, 
swell speech, Johnny, 


more ‘Blue’ votes than 


they grabbed each other and danced 
with joy. 

Johnny did not spend all his time 
playing—every afternoon at four-thirty 
he attended 
Here he learned how to carve beautiful 


class in block printing. 


designs on linoleum-covered blocks which 
were later reproduced in ink on card- 








board. 

Every evening after supper he, Rudy, 
and the other boys would get together 
and work on their projects. Rudy was 
making a sewing basket for his mother, 
Tommy was building a boat, Alex was 
weaving a scarf which he was going to 
give his brother for a birthday present, 
Louis was practising his typewriting les- 
son, while Johnny was reproducing a 
likeness of Roosevelt on his block prints. 


Bier were two things that stood out 
in Johnny’s camp life—the first being 
“Campfire Night.” 

All the boys gathered for supper 
around the campfire. Sandwiches and 
milk were served. After the supper the 
newcomers to camp were initiated into 
the order of “Black Cats” by the old 
campers. How remembered 
crawling blindfolded through the dismal 
sand cave and then reaching up to grab 
a supposedly friendly hand only to have 
his face all blackened while everyone 
laughed. He didn’t think it such a good 
joke until he in turn watched the oth- 
ers. After the initiation he joined the 
others around the campfire, where they 
learned the camp song and the visitors’ 
song. The evening ended with a ghost 
story told by one of the counselors. 
Johnny listened, but he went fast asleep, 


well he 
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what happened at the aaunted house. 

The other memorable event was the 
over-night hike on the sand. Johnny 
didn’t want to sleep in the tent, so he 
took his blanket and lay next to Captain 
Bill under the stars. He was thrilled. 

He listened attentively while Captain 
Bill showed him the “Big Dipper,” 
“North Star,” “Milky Way,” and “Ori- 
on.” He could watch the big ocean liners 
pass in the night and it was while gaz- 
ing at these and the moonlit waters that 
he passed into the land of nod to awaken 
the next morning with the rays of the 
sun dancing in his eyes. 


The following day he was chosen as a 
member of the Junior baseball team to 
play a neighboring camp called Welcome 
Hall. He played second base. While 
waiting for his turn at bat a foul ball 
hit him in the stomach, knocking him 
out for several minutes—when he re- 
gained his feet he was very dizzy and 
sick to his stomach. The captain of the 
team asked him if a substitute should 
be put in in his place, but Johnny sum- 
moned all his courage and said, “I ain’t 
hurt—let me play.” 

He took his place at the plate to bat, 
but being very groggy he was an easy 
victim for the opposing pitcher, striking 
out without lifting the bat from his 
shoulder. The next inning in the field 
was torture. He wanted to lie down— 
he was sick, but he wasn’t going to quit. 
What would the gang think? Luckily 
for Johnny, the first opposing player 
struck out while the other two flied out 
to the third baseman. 

The game, originally scheduled for 
seven innings, ran over into the ninth. 
In their half of the ninth the Cheerful- 
ites managed to put a run across, thus 
giving them a 1 to o lead. 

As they trotted out into the field his 
captain pleaded with the team to hold 
the Welcome Hallers. It was their first 
chance in four years to gain a victory 
over their rivals. 

The first man up struck out—“Two 
more to go,” thought Johnny. Suddenly 
something seemed to have gone wrong 
with the “Cheerful Team.” Three mis- 
judged flies and the bases were full. 
Davis, the catcher and a heavy hitter, 
was up—Johnny moved nearer to second 
base, almost touching it. Before he real- 
ized that he was playing too close to the 
bag, a crack of the bat was heard. 
Johnny saw the ball coming towards 
him. It was going over his head—he 

would try for it, anyway. With a mighty 





leap and stretching out his gloved hand, 
he somehow managed to grip the ball 
—then oblivion and darkness followed— 
he collapsed on the bag and lay there. 

A mighty hoot went up from the 
Cheerful rooters, for Johnny had, unbe- 
knowing to himself, made an unassisted 
double play, retiring the side. The other 
players rushed over to where he lay with 
the ball tightly clutched in hand. After 
a few moments they brought him to 
consciousness—with a dreamy look at 
those around him he uttered a few words 
which sounded like—“I’m tired,” and 
passed into a deep sleep. Some time 
later he awakened—sitting next to him 
was Rudy. 

“Gee, Rudy, I’m sorry we lost.” 

“What do you mean lost? Your catch 
was a double play, making the three 
outs.” 

The next was the last night at camp 
for the group of boys Johnny had come 
down with. That evening everyone went 
to the recreation hall to hear the an- 
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nouncement of the list of 

The names were read and | 
name was third on the list. |; 
the cheers and plaudits of 
mates that he stepped up to ¢} 
to receive his Camp Cheerfy 
gold honor emblem. He stay 
platform with the other hono; 
while the rest of the campe; 
and sang the camp song. 

The next day after dinner. | 
spent his last moments at ca; 
goodbye to those campers 
enough to stay over. With rel 
steps he walked along the boardwa * 
the boat that was to take 
home. 

Johnny could hardly wait until } 
home—he wanted to tell his mother 
dad everything. As he looked a 
crowd in the station, seeking his mor! 
he finally spotted her. As fast as his 
would carry him he went to her, thr 
ing his arms about her neck, at the sj 
time saying: 

“I’m a regular guy now!” 


hil 


The Rotary Hour Glass 


Wanted: Hobby-riders. THe Rotariay de- 
sires to publish a short series of illustrated ar- 
ticles on Rotarians who have unusual hobbies. 
Is there a member of your club who qualifies? 
The editors would appreciate ‘a tip.” 

* . * 

Phar Lap. Gallant Phar Lap was a horse 
beloved by the world. From Rotarian H. B. 
Reid, of Palmerston, North New Zealand, 
comes this note: “Our native-born Phar Lap 
died in your country. We have something to 
mourn in common...” And from an issue of 
the Palmerston club’s bulletin we glean this 
poem, dedicated to Phar Lap: 


Peace rest his bones. 
He played his part full well, as man ordained, 

Through wide spread continent the turf be reigned, 
And men will miss bis lightning hoof's fast beat, 

His chestnut coat—the thundering turf—bhis leap. 
Peace to his mighty heart. 

The victor's fame spoilea not his gentle ways, 

The children loved im, and he loved their gaze, 
The winner leaves the course, the last race run; 

New Zealand mourns him as a native son. 

. * . 

Comedy of Errors. The egregious blunder 
of the American Rotarian who, during an after- 
dinner speech in Australia had the wingless 
kiwi “soaring aloft with the American eagle,” 
is matched by that of an editorial writer for 
Tue Rotarian who, moralizing upon that in- 
cident, referred to the Kiwi as an Australian 
bird. Whereupon up rose E. P. Neale, D. Sc., 
secretary of the Auckland Chamber of Com- 
merce, to call attention of the ornithology-weak 
(but now informed!) editorializer that the kiwi 
isn’t a native of Australia at all. It’s native 
heath is that boot-shaped string of islands 
known as New Zealand. 

+ . . 

Leave it to Fred! But kangaroo-land zo- 
ology has humbled wiser men than a mere 
scrivener. . . It was Second Vice-President Fred 


Birks, of Sydney, who, during the Seat 
vention, pointed out that even President ( 
Anderson had stumbled flat on w 
tralian child knows. 

“What is the difference between 
and a bison?” Fred had asked. 

“There is none,” came-back President 
who was born in South Dakota and t 
he knew a thing or two about 
“They're one and the same thing.” 

Fred chuckled, then replied in hi 
Australian: 

“Oh no they’re not. A _ buffalo i 
ruped with a hump on his back, but in 
tralia a bison is something to wash your |! 
in. 


* * * 


At The Hague. Paul Harris, founder a: 
president emeritus of Rotary International, : 


3ar Association 


resented the Chicago I 
International Conference on Comparative La 
at The Hague, The Netherlands, August 1 t 
He is now visiting Rotary friends in 
parts of Europe. His itinerary: Cambnidg 
England, August 9; London, England, Augu 
10; Hanover, Germany, August 14; Be 
Germany, August 17; Riga, Latvia, August |* 
Tallinn, Estonia, August 19; Helsinki-He 
fors, Finland, August 22; Stockholm, Sw 
August 23; Goteborg, Sweden, August 2 
Copenhagen, Denmark, August 31; Oslo, No 
way, September 8; and arrive in Bergen, No 
way, September 10, whence he will sail for 
home. 
* o oo 

At Geneva. Sydney W. Pascall, of London 
immediate past president of Rotary Internation- 
al, will be an observer at the September ses 
sions of the League of Nations Assembly. While 
he has not been empowered to speak on be 
half of Rotary, he will keep in touch with af 
fairs discussed in which Rotary is interested 
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Manchuria Goes 
voderm 


from page 26] 


NUCu 





The situation of the White Russian | 
oe deplorable. It was interesting to | 
that the Soviet government main- 
uard on the boundary, not to 
keep people from entering Russian terri- 
- but to keep those within from es- | 
ying. It would appear as though many | 
ould rather starve, if need be, in Man- 
oria than on Russian soil. White Rus- 
sans frequently referred to the Soviet 
Russians in Manchuria as being like a 
jish—red on the outside and white be- 
eath. In any event, such seemed the 
ase in Manchuria as I observed the au- 
ence in the big Soviet-owned-and-oper- 
red theatre. The young Russian gov- 
ernment employees, and their girls, were 
ll dressed up, not in the plain costumes 
expected of them by Russia but in imita- 
ion of Western fashions—European-cut 
dothes for the boys including stiff collars 
and neckties, and silk stockings for the 
virls with the somewhat then out-of-date 
Western short skirts. 


sag 


tory | 


As 

Ar Harbin, one finds the impres- 
ive Sungari River, navigable for 700 
iles, which flows northward into the 





great Amur River on which steamers ply 
for 2,000 miles. Steamers operate from 
Harbin, and the Sungari has undoubtedly 
ontributed much to the importance of 


the city. Harbin, which is in about the 


ame latitude as Minneapolis, has cold | 
spells somewhat more severe than the 


latter city. It was bitterly cold those 
February days of my stay, with a cruel 
wind driving indoors all that could thus 
tavor themselves. I could not resist, how- 
ever, a trip to the river bank. The wide 
Sungari was frozen over so that vehicles | 
of all kinds were crossing its snow-cov- | 
ered surface. Most unique were sleds 
holding two or three passengers which 
were used for transportation on the 
iver along narrow pathways kept clear 
snow. They were operated by Chi- | 
nese coolies who, standing on the sled, 
used a long pole in pushing it along at 
4 surprisingly high speed. 

“Having been told that unfortunate 
White Russians were living in conditions 
of extreme squalor, I drove to their sec- 
tion of the city and found in one block 
a large collection of little shacks each 
scarcely larger than a farmer’s hen house. 
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Your Hotel Address 


Reflects Your Business 


THE universal acceptance of THE DRAKE 
as the stopping place for travelers of note 
lends added prestige to the mission of 
the business traveler who gives this as 
his Chicago address. Service standards 
of the highest order relieve you of detail 
and provide, with finer quarters and foods 
. » » Many unusual accommodations to 
expedite your business. On request, 
special quarters for large or small 
conferences are gladly placed at the 
disposal of the guest, without extra 
charge. Room rates begin at $4 per day. 


THE 


DRAKE 


HOTEL, CHICAEO 


Under Blackstone Management 


























They were evidently built of bits of 





Cornbeef and cabbage is just cornbeef and cabbage... 
but when you get it in the Walnut Room of the Bismarck 
Hotel it has a tenderness and flakiness that is like chicken 
... deliciously flavored potatoes ... and rich, sweet cab- 
bage ... it is, oh, so different. No wonder hundreds of 
guests keep coming year after year from thousands of miles 
away just to get these delicious dishes at the Bismarck. 


OTTO K. EITEL, MANAGER 


BISMARCK HOTEL 


Rooms, $2.50 up. Write for booklet with downtown map. 
RANDOLPH AT LA SALLE, CHICAGO 
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The Yokohama Specie Bank in Dairen is one of the many fine build- 
ings in this busy, modern metropolis. So important has this South 

it handles 60% of the trade of the 

entire country. 


Manchuria city become that 


waste wood, picked up here and there, 
and often patched with various other 
cast-off materials. 

“White Russians at the railway station 
compete with Chinese coolies for the 
privilege of carrying baggage. The more 
fortunate among them act as guards for 
well-to-do Chinese, who are in constant 
fear of being kidnapped by _ bandits. 
Many are employed as watchmen and 
others drive taxis or droskies. Russian 
women, even those who are evidently 
well educated, serve often as hostesses, if 
they are attractive, otherwise as domestic 
help sometimes resorting to floor clean- 
ing jobs in the hotels. In these capacities 
one finds them not only in Manchuria, 
but in Peiping, Tientsin, and Shanghai. 
Many have become naturalized Chinese. 
This enables them to obtain a passport; 
otherwise they are in the same predica- 
ment as the ‘man without a country.’ 

“Of course, there are White Russians 
occupying good positions. One finds 
them operating shops, hotels, cafes, etc., 
also filling professional positions such 
as medicine, law, etc. Members of the 
Rotary club gave me a dinner one night 
in a Russian restaurant, recalling to me 
that Russian cooking, so far as my taste 
is concerned, is not excelled by any other 
in the world. I peeped into the kitchen 
where over a live bed of coals game birds 
and various meats were roasting on in- 
dividual spits. Plump pheasants and 
other game birds could be bought in 
the Harbin market for about half the 
price of domestic fowl at home. 

“Harbin is the leading industrial city 
of Manchuria with many flour mills, 
soy bean mills, and distilleries as well 





as the large railway repair shops. It is 
the center of an agricultural district that 
in quality of the soil is perhaps unex- 
celled in richness. It resembles the great 
prairies of Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Here wheat, soy beans, millet, corn, 
hemp, and tobacco grow at their best. 

“On my way from Mukden to Har- 
bin, I met two interesting Englishmen, 
who were en route to their homeland via 
the Trans-Siberian Railway. They spent 
a day at Harbin purchasing food stuffs 
for the eight-day journey of some 5,700 
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ganized on May 17th, 1921. Of this 
club, Sir Henry Braddon was president 
for the first two years, and it may be 
fitting here to put on record some of 
his services to Rotary. 

As Honorary Commissioner for Aus- 
tralia, Sir Henry was fortunate in that 
his ordinary business duties took him at 
various times to all the states. This en- 
abled him to be directly instrumental in 
starting clubs at Newcastle, Adelaide, 
Brisbane, and Rockhampton. He also 
laid the foundations for the start sub- 
sequently made at Perth, on the other 
side of the continent, 2,759 miles from 
Sydney. At Commissioner Braddon’s re- 
quest Professor Osborne was appointed 
by Rotary International to work in the 
South and West. Professor Osborne was 
speedily successful in adding the cities 
of Bendigo, Geelong, and Ballarat to the 
Rotary list, while about the same time 
Ben Gelling, secretary to the Sydney 
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miles (the Canadian Pacific | 
ning across the America 
2,990 miles in length) 
canned meats and fruits. co; 
and coffee as well as a ly 
of tinned soda biscuits. W} 
dining cars all the way 
the difficulties of getting 
Siberia and Russia proper 
all passengers provide then 
ously with supplies of their , 


district 
The 
even carrying bottled water. Pr; 
the Soviet regime, when [ tra 
the line, the dining cars served a 
riety and quality of food not 
celled in any other land. In . 
every important station, farmers pedd 
really delicious white bread 
smoked meats and fish, fresh a 
There was an abundance of 
“One of the gentlemen 


above, when the journey had | 


cluded, wrote that now upon taki: 
ercise at the stations, one encounte: 
peasant type begging for food, for 
farmer’s produce is commandeered 
the government, and in many 
land has been seized in order t 
Soviet plan of community farn 

be carried out. The cleanliness 

in the dining car of the old day 
now been replaced by conditions q 


ther 


the opposite. This, toge 
paucity of edible food, resulted 
friends avoiding the dining 

last three days of their journey 


Land: Australia 


club for the first two years, and ther 
its second president, became joint co 
missioner with Sir Henry for New Sout 
Wales and Queensland. 

The first Australian Rotary Conter 
ence was held in Sydney at the invita 
tion of the home club on September 23, 
24, and 25, 1924. This, it was agreed, 
marked the beginning of a new era, but 
though in every way highly successful, 
this assembly was unofficial. The first 
official conference in Australia took place 
in Melbourne March a2rst to 26th, 192! 
Since that date in addition to the many 
interclub and week-end conferences co 
tinually being held, every year has seen 
its official district conferences. 

At the Sydney conference the ques 
tion which had long been pending 0! 
dividing the huge Australian Distnct 
—Australia is almost the same size as 
the United States!—into two was faced 
and decided. The division which the 
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Visitors are rare 


! the members, perhaps few in num- 


r, tend to tire of speakers and subjects 


ttle varied. 


It follows that the 
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ded in considering the multiplication 


f clubs. The chain is no stronger than 
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ably upon the whole body. The same 
factor of vast distances will always make 
it no easy matter to obtain the services, 
as governors or commissioners, of men 
who have the ability, the time, and the 
means to discharge their offices efficiently. 

In Australia, therefore, 


even more 











than in other parts of the world, the 
major problem of Rotary is how to com- | 
bine the true functioning of the whole 
with a proper measure of elasticity— 


| 
| 


which is the problem of all free and self- 
governing institutions. The best results 
will not accrue without regard to local 
soil in which the Rotary seed is planted. 





Matches are still unknown in some parts of the world. Natives of 
New Britain, Australia, may be seen using this ancient method 
for starting a fire, in vogue in the days of the cave man. 
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Chats on Contributors . . 


Thomas ARKLE CLARK, He Didn’t Answer, 
pioneer dean of students in American universi- 
ties, died July 18, age 70, just a year after re- 
tiring as dean of men at the University of IIli- 
nois, a position he had held for more than a 
quarter of a century. During this time he had 
enjoyed the confidence of thousands of students 
and their parents. ““Tommy Arkle” was an old 
man who had remembered how to stay young. 
Rotarians around the world are familiar with 
his articles which have appeared in this maga- 
zine in recent years. He was a member of the 
Rotary Club of Urbana, IIlinois. 


* * * 


John Galsworthy, He Made Good Boots, 
English author, is known the world over tor 
his novels, plays, and magazine articles. Among 
his novels are: “The Forsyte Saga,” “The White 
Monkey,” “The Silver Spoon,” and “Swan 
Song.” He was educated at New College, Ox- 
ford, of which he is an honorary fellow; he also 
holds honorary degrees from several other lead- 
ing English universities. He Made Good Boots 
appears as “Quality” in a collection of essays, 
“The Inn of Tranquillity,” and is published by 
special permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


. ” * 


“Billy” Evans, That Boy Ferrell, is a Ro- 
tarian, a sports-writer, and for the last five 
years has been the general manager of the 
Cleveland American League baseball club. For 
twenty-two years he umpired iu the American 
League. Those who read his “Big League 
Thrills” in last month’s Rotarian will need no 
further introduction to him. .. Alden Calkins, 
Uncle Sam’s Aerial Assets, is a New York free 
lance writer specializing in aviation. 


+ * * 


Lillian Dow Davidson, Manchuria Goes 
Modern, a regular contributor to this magazine, 
is the wife of James W. Davidson, of Calgary, 
Canada, with whom she spent two and one 
half years in the Near and Far East while he 
Was organizing Rotary clubs. This is a con- 
tinuation of her series of travel impressions. . . 
Lance Fallaw, Rotary in a New Land: Aus- 
tralia, is associate editor of the Sydney Morning 
Herald, and a member of the Sydney Rotary 
Club. 

. * . 

L. D. Gammans, M. C. S., We Face a New 
Era, is in the service of the government (Fed- 
erated Malay States) as director of the Coodper- 
ative Societies Department. He is honorary sec- 
retary of the Kuala Lumpur Rotary Club. 


. * * 


Ernest E. Unwin, This Adventure Called 
Living, has long taken an active part in the 
Rotary movement in Australia. He is head- 
master of the Friend’s School at Hobart. 


* + * 


George E. Berthelon, became so interested 
in work done for crippled boys while he was 
a counselor at Camp Cheerful during the sum- 
mer of 1930 that he wrote “/’m a Regular Guy 
Now!” upon his return from camp. Camp 
Cheerful, one of the major projects of the Boys 
Work Committee of the Rotary Club of New 
York, has for the past six years been under 
the chairmanship of Raymond J. Knoeppel, 
former governor of the Twenty-ninth District 
of Rotary International, a director (1927-8), 
and former member of several international 
committees. 
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R WILL you 
have lagged behind? These ques- 
tions are not asked idly, for we 
offer you opportunity, and assist- 
ance in securing a better educa- 
tion. Columbia University unhesi- 
tatingly asks such questions to 
stimulate thought and action, and 
to urge well directed study upon 
all intelligent people Every 
one moves ahead or drops be hind. 
Study never ends; learning never 
stops; mental training should be 
carried on throughout a vigorous, 
abundant life. . . . Every year 
more people study at home in their 
leisure time. Increased earning 
capacity is the objective that many 
are attaining. But whether the at- 
tainment be greater efficiency in 
business, or a more interesting so- 
cial life, or the real joy of develop- 
ing a more intelligent point of 
view, the studies that lead to these 
attainments are available, wherever 
one lives, through Columbia Home 


Study Courses. The range of sub. 


jects is wide. 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses 
in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting 
Agriculture 

American Government 
Applied Grammar 
Banking 

Business Administration 
Business English 
Business Law 
Business Organization 
Business Psychology 
Chemistry 

Child Psychology 
Classics 
Contemporary Novel 
Corporation Finance 
Drafting 

Economics 

English Composition 
English Literature 
Essay Writing 

Fire Insurance 
Foremanship 

French 

Geometry 

German 

Grammar 

Greek 

Harmony 

High School Courses 
History 


Interior Decoration 

Investments 

Italian 

Juvenile Story Writing 

Latin 

Library Service 

Literature 

Machine Design 

Magazine Article Writing 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Personnel 
Administration 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Playwriting 

Poetry 

Psychology 

Public Health 

Public Speaking 

Real Estate 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 

Selling 

Short Story Writing 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Stenography 

Typewriting 

World Literature, etc. 
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nearly twice the total number of 


students in our universities. col. 
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University home study courses are 
especially important in this move. 
ment because they offer careful 


guidance under experienced edu. 


cators. 


have been prepared to meet the 
special requirements of study at 
home. They are sufhciently elastic 
to be adapted to the students’ in- 
dividual needs. Everyone who en. 
rolls is personally taught by a 
member of the University teaching 
staff. . . . In writing, mention 
subjects which interest you, even 


if they are not listed, as additions 


ountry, 
in adult 
Home 
aken by 


about 1144 million people which is 


professional schools, 


Columbia courses 


are made from time to time. 


A bulletin showing a complete 
list of home study courses will be 
sent upon request. In addition to 
the general University courses this 
bulletin includes courses that cover 


complete high school and college 


preparatory training. 
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Co.umBiA UNiversiTy, Home Study Department, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subjects: 
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State 
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